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A LIFE AT STAKE. 
By Lzon Lewis. 
———— 
CHAPTER IIL 
Married in league, coupled and link’d together, 
With all religious strength of sacred vows. 
King John. 

Near the heart of the busy city, standing in a re- 
tired apd narrow street, was the little church indi- 
cated by the mysterious lady who had offered so 
strangely to become the wife of Sir Hugh Chellis. It 
was overshadowed by tall buildings on every side, 
and was but an humble-looking little edifice, though 
ihe time had been when the rustling of silk had been 
Leard in its aisles; prosperous tradesmen with their 
portly wives and large families had filled the great 
high-backed pews, and the lofty, old-fashioned double 
pulpit had been occupied by a popular young clergy- 
man. A deaf oldcurate officiated there now, and his 
congregation consisted of the superannuated pew- 
opener, and a few old people who had worshipped 
between its gray walls in their youth, and who would 
not give up the time-honoured practice now. 

Upon the morning subsequent to the scenes de- 
tailed in the preceding chapter the door of the church 
stood slightly ajar, and there was a faint sound from 
within of sweeping and dusting. The old pew- 
opener, with a look of pleased interest on her grim 
face, moved about polishing the chancel railing, brush- 
ing the worn carpet, and endeavouring to put a better 
face upon everything. At length all was finished 
to her liking, the duster and brushes concealed in a 
seldom-used pew, and she seated herself upon the 
pulpit steps, and looked expectantly towards the 
coor. 

“It’s a long, long time since there’s been a wedding 
here,” she muttered. ‘I never was so took aback in 
my life as when that handsome young gentleman 
came to me this morning and told me to open the 
church and be secret-as death about it. He gave me 
® guinea too to keep the secret, because he didn’t 
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want any strangers in here. Well, things do happen 
curious sometimes.” 

It was already past nine; the curate now made his 
appearance, and expressed his surprise that the young 
couple, whom he had been summoned to unite at 
that hour, had not arrived; he then passed into the 
vestry, followed by his clerk—a man much older than 
himself. 

It was nearly ten when Sir Hugh Chellis stole into 
the dim aisle, his attire a sort of compromise between 
the ordinary street dress and bridal garments. He 
wore a black frock coat, but a white waistcoat and 
gloves. The latter he drew on aiter entering the edi- 
fice. 

He looked relieved to find that his bride was not 
awaiting him, and said something to the old woman 
to the effect that he had had some difficulty and de- 
lay in procuring a special licence, but that everything 
w2s now in readiness so far as he was concerned. 

His face was pale, and the usually reckless expres- 
sion of his features occasionally gave place to a look 
of extreme seriousness and gravity. He had begun 
to think of the strange adventure he had entered 
upon, but he had decided to pursue it to the end. 

His affairs within the last twelve hours had assumed 
an aspect of desperation. 

He had returned to his chambers in a kind of maze 
on the preceding evening, but had been aroused from 
it on discovering a pile of bills which awaited him. 
He glanced them over wearily, noted the threatening 
tone of his creditors, and congratulated himself upon 
the mysterious good fortune awaiting him on the 
morrow. 

And then it suddenly occurred to him that he would 
probably fail in procuring a special licence unless 
he were able to give the name of his intended 
bride. 

For an hour or two he pondered over this dilemma, 
but the same idea had evidently occurred to the 
heroine of his adventure, for the postman, on his last 
round, brought him two letters, one of which bore 
the city mark, and was from the mysterious lady. 

Sir Hugh examined the missive curiously before 
opening it, The post-mark showe 
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at it had been ! 
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posted at the station nearest to the place whore they 
had met. 

“It must be from her!” was his unspoken thought. 
“She stepped into a stationer’s on her way home 
The appearance of the letter though affords no clue 
to her identity !” 

He opened the envelope and hastened to read the 
enclosed note. It was brief, written in a clear, deli-- 
cate hand, evidently disguised, and ran as follows: 

“Sir Hueu,—I forgot that my name might be ne~ 
cessary in procuring the licence. I am Adah Holte!” 

“Ts she indeed?” Sir Hugh remarked ironically, 
the name being utterly strange to his ears. “Iam 
happy to know it, however. She might have had a 
worse name. Now let me sce who is my other corre- 
spondent.” 

The second letter was dated at Hawk's Nest, and 
bore the signature of Dorothy Chellis, his great-aunt. 
After the communication made to him by the usurer 
Sir Hugh was not surprised at the contents of the 
epistle. First his kinswoman reproached him for 
being a spendthrift and a disgrace to his ancient and 
honourable name, and then informed him that he 
need no longer consider himself her heir. as she had 
made another will, leaving licr fortune to found anew 
African mission. 

This letter worked up the mind of the young man 
to a wilder recklessness than he had ever before 
evinced. This supported him throughout the pre- 
parations necessary for his intended marriage on the 
following morning, and did not once desert him until 
he had entered the little church. There the dim light 
or the sepulchral air partly sobered him, but he had 
no wish to retreat from his compact with the un- 
known. 

His old life, full of false friendships, debts, and 
stinted resources, could not tempt him ‘to break his 
faith with her. He said to himself let her be who 
and what she would she offered him a fortune which 
he would be foolish not to accept. 

He turned from the old pew-opener and walked up 
and down the narrow aisles, between the rows of 
high-backed pews, apparently engaged in examining 
the quaint windows with their tiny panes of stained 
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not thinking of the art of glass stain- 
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»a thought that would intrude itself 
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upon his mind—a doubi of the lady who.sought to| 
become his bride. 

Perhaps she had done some wrong and soucht to 
hide her identity under his name. . But. no, that could 
not be, as she had i never to call herself by the 
na her had bor P ups she was a 
criminal, an advent s—but no, her face was too 
pure a t l f such picions 

Sir 1 l fea I ff 


+h an excited 


the glimpse sho had afforded him 





>} it en 60 brief thatit was no wonder that 
ined only a vague impression that she was 
very dark and very beautiful. 

“JT wonder what my good Aunt Dorothy would 
say if she could see her graceless nephew now,” he 
mused, bitterly,as he strode up and down. “She 
has frequently urged me to marry, so I am only about 


to act uy n her advice. She is terribly proud, and T 
wonder whether she would be charmed with her 
nic -in-law elect.” 

'hen his ‘theughts reverted to his prospective 
vide. Had “she ever seen him befcre:the previous 
-vening and fallenin love-with fiim? He decidedin 
the negative, not/being atvain man, amd her conduct 
also contradicting the supposition. 

Suddenly a thought flashed upon hismind that dyed 
his cheek with scarlet a¥@ raised an indignant ex- 
pression in his blue eyes. 


Perhaps—such was his thought—~the whole affair | 


had been a practical jokeupen him—etrick ofsome of 
his late friends. They mightbe. waiting-outsiie to 
jeer at him upon his.egress, or theymighf enter at 
any moment with a host of hisdashionable friends. 

He began nervously ‘to ‘strip off this white cloves, 
and was about. to button his. coat over dis spotless 
waistcoat, when the church door hurrie@ly opencd 
and shut, and two women came down the aislc. 

Both were veiled, yet it was-easy tosee that one 
was mistress and the other servant. 

The mistress was in advance, but her movements 


were marked by a delicacyand timidity that appealed 


favourably to the expectant bridegioom. She wore 
a white bonnet, with a thick white veil that con- 
sealed her features as effectually as a mask could 
have dor She was wrapped in-along dark cir- 


cular cl 


ak that covered her form from throat to 


plainly dressed, and carried, 


was 
I her shawl, a small square box or 


The servant 
hali-hidden by 
casket. 
Somewhat reassured by the appearance of the 
lady and the casket, Sir Hugh drew on his gloves 
again, and advanced from the gloom, just as the lady 
uitered a low cry of dismay at not seeing him. 

“Good-morning, madam,” said the young baronet, 
bowing i] 

“ Good-morn 
the same flutteri 
the previous evening. 





profou 
g, Sir Hugh,” was the response, in 
r voice that hadarrested him on 
“Have youthe licence? Is 











adam,” and Sir Hugh exhibited the special 
licence. “ ‘The clergyman and his clerk are waitin 
in the vestry.” 

“Don’t let her call them just yet,” returned the 
mysterious lady as the pew-opener arose from her 
seat on the pulpit staizs. “I hawe something first to 
say to you.” 

Sir Hugh gave the necessary directions to the old 
woman, who reseated herself. The maid then with- 
drew tothe memorial window at the farther end 
of the church, quite out of the reach of observation, 
and thither her mistress and Sir Hugh followed 
her. 

The maid deposited the casket she carried upon a 
bench, and stepped into the baekgreund, where she 
kept a vigilant watch upon the deor. The mistress 
turned towards the young barenet and said: 

“T need not ask if you, have repented: your 
hasty promise of last evening, Sir Hugh. Your 
presence here, your dress, the licence you showed 
me, everything shows that you have deeided to keep 
your word with me. I do not feel that.I am wrong- 
ing youin this marriage, for the money yougain 
with me will pay off your debts and give you a hand- 
some start in life. But I want to hear from your 
lips now that you will never think reproachfully of 
me in time to come for thus binding you in marriage 
to one whom you will never see again. You may 
love someone Pp 

“No, madam,” interrupted the young baronet. 
“I have never loved and have no expectation of ever 
loving. The knowledge that I am not free will bea 
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perpetual security against any such catastrophe.” 
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# And you will promise me,” said the lady, “that 
you will never seek to claim me-pthat should you 
ever ne anywhere you will not even speak to 

“I promise,” declared Sir Hugh, emphatically. 

The veiled lady wasthoughtful a moment and then 
said, hesitatingly : 

“ With regard to the money, Sir Hngh, I shall keep 
my promise to the letter. Three days hence you 
shall have the- remaining forty thousand pounds. 
But this morning I—I haven’t the whole ten thou- 
sand m 

Sir Hugh’s face expressed the thought that after 
all she was an adventuress. He was about to tell 
her so, and to anathematize himself for having been 
foolish enough to believe her, when she drew a key 
from her watch-chain and inserted it in the lock of 
the casket. 

“T have a part of the sum,” sho said, quietly, 
having read his face, “and can give security for the 
rest. But the morning was wearing away, andI was 
afraid I should’ be late here, and that you would be 
gone.” 

She lifted the lid of the casket, and Sir Hugh 
beheld a thin pile of bank-notes. She handed it to 
him and he ran them over, seeing that they were 
really genuine, and comprised a small fortune. 
“You have five thousand pounds im yourhands, 
Sir Hugh,” said the mysterious Indy, “and here is 
security for the remaining half. of the promised 
sum !” 

She withdrew « tray from #he‘easket and revealed 
an inner tray, upon which reposed’a-set of jewels of 
rare beauty and value, Té,compprised a necklace; 
bracelets, brooch, pendamts for the ears; anda spray] 
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for the hair. The jewels-were of the finest'brilliants, 
as clear as crystal, and -all of good size, some! 
of fhem being princely gems. 

Sir Hugh was a judge of fine gems, and his eyes 
involuntarily sparkled at the sightof these. 

“ Those are worth more than fivethousamiipounds,, 
madam,” he said. : q 

“You are right, Sir Hugh,” she answered. “They, 
are mime, and I beg you to aseept ‘them as security 
for the payment of what promised to-dey. I will 
redeem them in three day.) 

The young baronet bowed Tagsent, and took the) 
necklace in his hands. Itewas well-but plainly set, 
but there was no mark cabeutdt:that could serve as a 
clue to the identity of dtsowmer,ef whom-he only 
knew the name. ; 

“T accede to your wishes, madam,’"he said, put- 4 
ting the flashing rtviére back upon ‘its rose-coloured 
bed. “I am now ready for the ceremony, if yous 
are. It is eleven o’clock, and we may be inter- 
rupted———” 

The lady started, nervously, glanced at the door, 
and then hurriedly locked the casket, giving Sir 
Hugh-the key, 

He put it in his pockct with the bank-notes. 

The maid had, at the glance of her mistress, turned 
the key in the lock of the church door, and she now 
came forward and divested the lady of her disguising 
cloak. 

Theunknown was thus revealed in complete bridal 
attire. She had a slender, queenly figure, which 
was now half shrouded by her long, clinging veil, 
which had not yet been lifted from her face. Her 
robe was of heavy white silk and fell in thick folds 
from her delicate waist, sweeping behind her in a 
train, 

“ Had you not better pnt aside your veil, madam ?” 
inquired the expectant bridegroom, somewhat awk- 
wardly, full of impatience to behold her face. 

“ Tt is better not,” she answered. “ We are not to 
meet again, you know.” 

Sir Hugh acquiesced in her decision, and gave her 
his arm. She laid her hand lightly upon it, and they 
advanced towards the chancel, where they were 
awaited by the curate, in full eanonieads, and his clerk. 

The maid followed them bearing the casket, which 
still contained the jewels. 

The pew-opener stationed herself near the fol- 
lower of the mysterious lady, eager to get a glimpse 
of the veiled face of the bride, and full of intense 
excitement about the strange marriage. 

The curate commenced the marriage service, 
speaking in low, uneven tones, which were, however, 
very distinct, and the bride and bridegroom listened, 
both of them with excitement and-agitation. 

The old clerk took upon himself the office of giving 
away the bride. 

As the curate demanded of Sir Hugh if he teok 
“this woman for richer, for poorer, for better, for 
worse,” &e., the young baronet’s wildness and reck- 
lessness left him, and. he, became suddenly and 
thoroughly sobered. 

To whom was he selling himself? he:asked, in his 
heart. Who and what was this. mysterious being 
whom he was falsely promising to love and tocherish 


But retreat was now irapossible. 

Tt was a strange. bridal dnd.a stramweseene. Tho 
dim and deserted old church, with its time-stained 
walls, its quaint, small windows, its old-fashioned 
pulpit and pews, seemed.transplanted from a former 
century; and the young kneeling couple, the face of 
the one ‘pale and troubled, that of the other veiled 
completely, presented a picture not often paralleled. 
It was over at last. 

The mysterious unknown, whoever and ‘whatever 
she had been, was now Lady Chellis by every law 
—human or divine. She wore upon her finger the 
bridal ring, placed there by Sir Hugh, her husband 
only in name, her husband whom she had stipulated 
sie was never to see again. 

As they arose from their knees the maid rushed 
forward, clasped her mistress’s hand, and whispered: 
“T congratulate you, my lady *s 

“Hush!” returned her mistress, with a warning 
glance at the anxious face of the bridegroom. “TI 
know what you woulday, Elen, but it must not be 
said here !” 

The clerk reminded Lady Chellis at this juncture 
that the register was te be signed, and she took he, 
bridegroom’s arm, @mdfollowed his guidance. 

The names were thoge of the witnesseg 
subscribed, andthe was put away under lock 
and key. Butihefore it "had disappeared Sir Hugh 
had carclesslp-glaneed over the page and learned 
that the Biles hears“ Witnesses—the other being 





the pew-opener—was named Elien Thomas. 

Those two names—Adah und Ellen Thomas 
—were all hedtmew of this bride and her confidential 
attendant. : 

The cura’ y ifeo'from the bride- 
groom, as did the ‘and they@hen retired to the 
vestry. } eee 

, Teay Chellis took from the casket, and 
placed it in the hands of Sir 

“Tn ” ‘she eaid, “you shall hear from 
meagain. I we'have nothing more to say to 


; Nothing, walcisipal eam it proper ‘to tell 
P.M me 
about yourself,” said Sir . “Re 
member that you are now my ‘wife, and I don’t ever 
iknow whoyou are !” 
“Tt is bast so,” she weturned, her voice having ar 
mndertone of ‘sadness, “Do you think, Sir Hugh, 
that I woul@yreveal to you my identity, after the cir- 
scumstancesof our marriage? No—never. Forget 
me, or at least do not:think harshly of me!” 

‘She as if to depart, but her maid whis- 
hrilly 


jpered, shrilly: : 

“ My lady—thewertifierte—” 

“True! Thad-nearly forgotten!” exclaimed the 
bride. ‘Sir Hugh, I must have proofs of our mar- 
riage—a certificate signed by the curate and the 
witnesses |” 

“ You shall have it,” was the reply, amd Sir Hugh 
made his way to the vestry. 

During his absence the maid cloaked her mistress, 
partially concealed the long white veil, and effec- 
tually disguised her. 

“How well it’s passed off, my lady!” she ex- 
claimed, with tundisguised joy. “I never dreamed 
that we should have such splendid success! You 
have got a handsome husband, my lady. 1 wasafraid 
last night when you went ont that you would caly 
suceeed in getting some old or ugly, or low-vorn 
man fora husband. You know you said you would 
get one, let him be what he might. But this Sir 
Hugh is handsome and young. Money will do any- 
thing, won't it?” i 

“Yes, money will do anything!” said the brite, 
wearily. “It has bought the name of Lady Chellis 
for me. I pray Sir Hugh may never repent the 
marriage, nor curse me!” 

“Tt won't matter,” remarked the «maid, naively. 
“Your ladyship won't know it if he-dees. Ale! They 
are beckoning me to come‘and sign!” 

She obeyed the summons, the pew-opener accom 
panying her, and the bride followed them to the 
vestry. : 

The certificate of marriage was-seen filled out ip 
due form, signed, and passed into the ‘Heeping of the 
veiled lady, who concealed it under her cloak. — 

The little party then separated, the bride, bride- 
groom, and veiled attendant making their way to 
the door. 5 

On reaching it they paused. 

“We separate here, Bir Hugh,” said Lady Chellis. 
* We shall never meet again, but I shall always feel 
an. interest in your welfare, As you have not for 
bidden me to do so, I may some time assume your 
name, should such a step be advantageous to me, but 
rest asgured I shall never do aught to-sully it. And 
now—farewell !” 

Sheextexded her small gloved hand,and Sir Hugh 
pressed it in his own. 

“Parewell, madam!” he said. “I am much ob- 








till death did them part? 


liged to you for your kind iaterest in my future 
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Whoever you are I wish you well. Again, fare- 
ell!” 

ye released her hand, opened the door, and es- 

ecorted her into the street. 

The cab in. which she had arrived was in waiting. 
She entered it, her maid followed, and the vehicle 
drove away, the mysterious bride bowing a last 
adieu. 

Sir Hugh had intended to listen to the address 
given .by the veiled lady, but as she gave 
none he signalled to a passing cab, sprang in, and 
directed the driver to follow that which contained the 
Jady, and which was now disappearing behind the 
nearest corner. . 

The promise of a handsome reward stimulated the 
driver to exert every effort, and the utmost speed 
was exacted of his horse. 

They traversed street after street, the driver keep- 
ing the other cab in sight most of the time, and Sir 
Huch, with his casket on his knees, now and then 
looked from the window to assure himself that the 
track had not been lost. 

It was lost at last, however. In one of the busiest 
streets, where the vehicles were obliged to move 
more slowly by reason of their great number, the 
driver suddenly informed Sir Hugh that the cab he 
followed was quite empty, and that the lady must 
have been set down at some corner before the 
pursuers had gained it. 

“ By this time, sir,” he added, “the lady’s took 
another cab, I make no doubt——” 

“Very well!” interrupted Sir Hugh, impatient and 
disappointed, “take me home then!” 

He gave the address, and was driven home. He 
gave himself a little time to muse upon the strange 
events of the morning—events that were destined to 
alter the whole current of his life—he then changed 
his attire, and set out to discharge some of his debts 
with a portion of the money he had obtained in ex- 
change for his liberty. . 


———— 


CHAPTER IV. 


I'll have my bond; speak notagainst my bond; 
I have sworn an oath that I will have my bond: 
Thou calledst me dog before thou hadst a cause; 
But since [ am a dog, beware my fangs. 
Merchant of Venice. 

As that startling knock resounded throughout the 
mansion of Edencourt Sir Allyn Dare sprang to his 
feet, quivering and reeling, took a rapid step for- 
ward, and then, with a wail of agony and despair, 
he fell heavily backwards upon the lounge. 

ide sprang to his side, raising his head in her 
hands, and saw that he had fainted. 

An appalled look gathered.on her young face as 
she seized a carafe of water from a@ table, and com- 
menced bathing the pallid features of her parent. 

That startling knock, which had marked the eul- 
minating point of the long days and weeks of mental 
anguish endured by the baronet—that menacing 
knock was repeated ! , 

Ilde knew that the. servants of the household had 
all retired, Sir Allyn having dismissed them earlier 
in the evening than was his custom. She knew also 
that the outer door was unfastened, her father having 
personally unlocked it, and withdrawn the bolts, 
after dismissing his servants. 

She accordingly realized that the visitor could 
enter without invitation, if he were so disposed, or if, 
as everything led her to think, he was expected, and 
had an appointment at that hour, however strange 
the fact, with the baronet. 

An instant later, as Ide hed almost expected, she 
heard the outer door open and close, and the quiet 
bat assured footsteps of the visitor resounded in the 
hall, advancing towards. the apartment in which she 
was with her father. 

Full of a painfulinterest: and apprehensién, won- 
dering at-all the events of the night, trembling with 
the flood of emotions they had awakened in her 
soul, she suddenly sprang to her feet, threw open the 
door of the room, and drew herself up in front of 
the unconscious baronet, with the air of a lioness 
turning upon its pursuers. 

The next instant. the visitor‘advanced from the 
hall into the apartment. 

He wes a man of perliaps forty yeays, although he 
looked much younger. His appearance lacked the 
gentleness and refinement that distinguished Sir 
Allyn Dare, and seeing the two together a keen 
observer must have concluded that the bond uniting 
them involved no common mystery. 

He was not tall, but his figure made up in breadth 
what it lacked in length. He had a large, florid face, 
close-shaven, shaded by black hair. His countenance 
Was singularly impressive and impenetrable. He had 
acatlike softness of manner, evidently habitual tohim; 
but under that softness it could be seen was hidden 
the fierceness, the pitilessness, and the cruelty of 
the untamed tiger of the jungle, 





He glided into the room with noiseless movements, 
and advanced towards the couch whereon Sir Allyn 
was lying. 

As his eyes rested upon the unconscious baronet a 
baleful light flashed from them. The next instant 
they rested upon the maiden, wandered slowly over 
her lovely face, and then he bowed and said: 

“ Ah, Sir Allyn’s daughter.” 

As she encountered the glance of his cold, dull 
eyes Ilde felt a thrill of fear and repulsion creep 
over her, and, shrinking closer to her father’s side, 
resolved to protect him from one whom her instinct 
assured her to.be a deadly and dangerous enemy 
both to Sir Allyn and herself. 

“You have an engagement with my father?” she 
demanded, haughtily, her whole soul rising up against 
the intruder. 

“ Yes, I suppose Iam expected. Hark!” 

He lifted his forefinger impressively, as the clock 
struck the hour of midnight,. The sound was echoed 
by the great house-clock that stood in the court, and 
they had barely ceased when the chimes of the dis- 
tant village clock floated up from the valley. 

A strange smile, as he listened to-these sounds, 
flitted over the face of the intruder, but it quickly 
vanished, leaving his face.as_impassive and impene- 
trable as before. ; 

“Twelve o’clock, Miss Dare,” he said, in his soft, 
oily tones, that struck a chill to the maiden’s heart. 
“T arrived before twelve,.you will be kind enough to 
remember.” 

Ilde inclined .her head coldly, and bent over her 
father, bathing his face again. 

‘As you see,” she said, “he, is unconscious. He 
fainted on hearing your knock.” 

“It does. not matter,,so far as our appointment 
is concerned,” returned the intruder, with a disagree- 
able smile. “I can:wait.” 

He folded his arms,across his broad breast, and 
looked quietly down upon the white rigid face of Sir 
Allyn, occasionally diverting his gaze towards the pale, 
anxious girl, who now and then looked up from her 
task of restoring hér father and returned his glance 
with one of unconscious defiance. 

The fat, puffy figure of the intruder, with its still 
movements, his oily manner, the. expression of his 
dull eyes, and his, cat-like softness of demeanour, 
added to his arrival at that late hour, the:strange 
conduct of her father throughout the evening and: at 
the moment of the knocking—all conspired to invest 
this mysterious personage in the mind of the young 
girl with all the attributes of wickedness and terror. 

As she bent over Sir Allyn, chafing his hands and 
bathing his face, she remembered how he had de- 
sired her so recently to drink the poisoned wine, 
and the conviction flashed upon her mind that her 
destiny was in some way interwoven with that of 
the strange visitor, and that her father’s anguish had 
been more for her than himself. 

That there was some terrible secret in the life of 
the baronet she had long believed, and that that 
secret was in some way connected with this mid- 
night intruder was evidenced by the agitation which 
had culminated in Sir Allyn’s swoon. 

While her hands flitted. over the face of her father 
she thought of all these things, and resolved that 
she would be the defender and protector of her dear 
and noble parent, whose only faults were his timidity 
and weakness of will. 

“ Whatever itis that threatens us,” she thought, 
endeavouring to shake. off the spell of terror wrowg)lit 
upon her by the strange visitor, “I must protect 
my father and myself. Poor papa is too ill in body 
and mind to battle with trouble or disgraee. It is 
I who must protect him,as I have done these past 
ten years.” 

Her eyes lighted up with tender ‘and self-satrificing 
devotion—sueh devotion and self-sacrifice as have 
actuated those noble heroines of all ages, whose 
names shine in history. 

But Ide did not dream thet she possessed a 
herdine’s soul. She only knew that trouble and per- 
haps disgrace threatened her gentle, loving father, 
and her resolute and generous young soul artse in- 
stinctively to take the burden on herself and thus 
spare him. 

While she was thus thinking and resolving the 
intruder, regarded her with quict interest. Her low, 
haughty tones, with their under-currént:of defiance, 
when speaking to him had excited his-attention, and 
he now surveyed the author of them as if-she ‘had 
been a natural curiosity. Evidently, he was wmused 
to contradiction or defiance. But, as he noted her 
brown hair, with its reddish tint turned to’gold in 
the lamp-light, and rippling over ker shouldérs, her 
magnetic eyes so expressive of aglorious‘and noble 
soul, her pure features with their sweet yet spirited 
expression, the grace of her slendér-girlish figure, 
and her protecting care of the baronet, his cold eyes 
suddenly assumed strange glow of satisfaction not 
unmingled with delight 


Tide noticed this singular expressicn and wondered 
at it. 

“Tf you have business, sir, with my father,” she 
said, with a quietness she did not feel at heart, “ yor 
can tell ittome. He is not well,and will be unable 
to talk with you to-night.” 

“T can wait until to-morrow then !” 

“But if I choose that he shall not be disturbed 
then?” exclaimed Ilde, impetuously, annoyed at his 
calm self-assurance. “He is not well. For years 
he has been weak and depressed, and, if you hav« 
come to him with ill news, he must not hear you 
Say what you have to say to me. I am my father’s 
representative and protector!” she added, in a reso 
lute tone. 

The intruder smiled strangely. . 

“T am sorry,” he said, in his ‘soft voice, “ that 7 
cannot. communieaté my business to you, Miss Dare 
In truth it is such that I can impart it only to Si 
Allyn. Perhaps you are aware that my appoint- 
ment with him to-night was made a long time ago— 
ten years, in fact!” : 

“Ten years!” repeated’ Ilde, with a shudder 
adding, unconsciously, “Ten years! Why, it was 
ten years ago my father changed so strangely.” 

The intruder bowed assent. 

“ You are then connected with that change in hin 
—that change which has puzzléd all his friends, 
blighted his own life, and cast a shadow over that of 
his daughter ?”” demanded Ilde, her eyes striving ir 
vain to read that impassive face. “You do not 
answer, but I know you are, Oh, sir, if you are his 
enemy, as I begin to fear you are, and have any hold 
upon him, as I imagine yow have, I beg you to 
spare him,” and her haughty tones melted to pas- 
sionate entreaty. ‘He never did.a base thing in his 
life. He is noble, good, and generous. He is as 
gentle as a saint. Everyone who knows him loves 
him.” “4 

“ Indeed!” remarked the. stranger, in his melli- 
fluous voice. 

It was all he said, but his manner brought a look 
of wild alarm to the maiden’s face, which quickly 
gave way to a resolute expression. She drew up 





her slender figure, and her splendid eyes dilated 
and glowed with the fire of an heroic soul, as she 
exclaimed : 


“ Whoever strikes him,” and she pointed te the 
couch, “ must strike me first!. [am but a young and 
feeble girl, but. you will find that I can defend my 
father—even with my lifé.” 

“T see,” muttered, the visitor. “She has all the 
spirit of the Dares—the spirit Sir ‘Allyn lacks.” 

Of kis words the maiden caught only the name of 
the baronet, and she turned: to the latter. He stil! 
lay in a death-like unconsciousness, and a sudden fear 
came over her that death had. jndeed.stilled her 
father’s loving heart forever. 

In an instant the résolute, defiant spirit of the 
woman had given place to the terror of the anguished 
daughter. P 

With a frightened cry she. placed her fingers on 
his wrist and felt his fluttering, pulse, and laid her 
hand upon his heart. 

Reassured by these indications of his eontinned 
existence, she redoubled her efforts for his restora- 
tion to consciousness. nay 

“ He is all right,” declared the stranger. “ He is 
already recovering.” . ’ 

He stepped back ag the baronet stirred slightly, 
and coolly watched his return to consciousness. 

It was some minutes before Sir Allym-opened his 
eyes and remembered under what, circumstances he 
had closed them, but-when memory began te exert 
itself he ‘raised his head from the pillow upon which 
his daughter had laid it, and said, in a tremulous 
whisper : 

“ Who was it. knocked, Ide? 
me ?” 

“ Yes, papa,” answered the young’ girl, gently, 
in a lower whisper tlian he had employed. “ A gentle- 
man is here and wishes to see yeu. - Lbok, father!” 

She stepped aside; and Sir Allyu’s gaze met that of 
the strange visitor. ‘ 

At sight of him a cry arose to his lips:which was 
half stifled in his utterance. His recent agitation 
returned with tenfold foree, and his form cemtracted 
like paper that is held over a scorching blaze. 

“ Dear papa, he cannot harm you,” whispered Ide, 
soothingly, yet herself alarmed at her father’s:emo- 
tion, “Look upand ask him what he wants. Or, 
let me send him away, father.” ; 

Her words seemed to inspirit the baronet, and ho 
struggled for calmness, and forced himself te assume 
an upright posture. 

Meanwhile the intruder watched the father and 
daughter with cat-like closeness, yet without even-an 
appearance of interest. 

Sir Allyn-noticed the manner of his guest, and a9 
soon as he could speak said: 


tavas novene to see 





“Go, Ilde, I must be alone with my visitor.” 
€ 
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* But, father!” expostulated the maiden, anxiously, 
“T cannot leave you. You may be ill again. You 
need me.” 


“No, darling. I am strong enough now. Have no 
fears. Go, and do not be anxious about me !’ 
He drew her to him with a sudden impulse, and 


kissed her face with remorseful tenderness, invoking 
a blessing upon her. 

Iide hesitated, aud looked from her father to his 
guest. The face of the latter was without expres- 
sion, seeming a mero mask. That of the former had 
» faint glow kindled in his cheeks, and there was an 
anxious restlessness in hismanner. He had spoken 
with unusual decision, and with perceptible eager- 
ness for her departare, and Ide, satisfied that he had 
entirely recovered from his swoon, and prevented 
naturally by delicacy from urging a request to be 
allowed to remain at the secret conference, signified 
her obedience, and reluctantly went towards her 
boudoir. 

At the threshold she paused, and bestowed a look 
at ouce appealing and defiant upon the stranger. 

It was answered by a glance of admiration, and, 
troubled and dissatisfied, she entered her boudoir, 
and closed the door behind her. 

To retire to her bed-chamboer at present she felt 
to be impossible, so she replenished her fire, and 
threw herself upon the silken couch before it, giving 
herself up to painful speculations concerning the in- 
truder and his business at Edencourt. 

She had hardly quitted her father’s room before 
the baronet arose to his feet, steadying himself by 
leaning upon the back of a chair, and looked steadily 
at his unwelcome guest. 

The tatter mot his gaze with a mocking smile, and 
said : 

“Well, Sir Allyn Dare, I am here! The pro- 
mise I made you ten years ago to-night has been 
kept! I am come to claim the fulfilment of our 
compact!" 

Sir Allyn Dare passed his thin hand over his 
forehead, his lip qnivered an instant, and he replied : 

“Yes, Vincent Therwell, you are here! ut I 
trust your heart is not so hard and pitiless as it was 
ten years ago !” 

“Just as hard and pitiless!" responded Therwell, 
softly. 

The baronet shuddered. 

“Only a few minutes more,” he moaned, “and I 
should have been free! I had begun to think you 
dead. Thad begun to hope that you had perished in 
your iniquities, and now——" 

He sank into a chair and leaned his face on his 
hands. 

“ You are flattering, Sir Allyn, decidedly flatter- 
ing,” returned Therwell, taking possession of a chair 
near the baronet. “Since I have not perished, how- 
ever, I advise you to make the best of the matter.” 

The words and manner of his guest were torture 
to the highly bred and sensifive baronet, but he 
struggled to repress his agitation, and to appear un- 
moved, although his heart seemed on fire. 

“You have changed greatly in ten years, Sir 
Allyn Dare,” remarked Therwell, regarding his host 
as if he had been a picture or a statue. “ When I saw 
you last, ten years ago, you gave promise of becoming 
portly, and your hair was jet black, and your cheeks 
were full. Now, at forty-five, you are a thin, worn, 
white-haired old man !” 

“It is you who have made me so, Vincent Ther- 
well!” declared Sir Allyn, in accents of bitter re- 
proach. 

Thorwell uttered a low, soft laugh, as if he had re- 
ceived a compliment. 

“And you have changed in other respects, Sir 
Allyn,” he said, glancing around the room. “ You 
were studious in those days, but you loved your 
horse, and the amusements of the chase. Whata 
change now from the once gay Allyn Dare! Books, 
maps, and your telescope take up the most of 
your time. The deer have grown wild in your 
parks, and you haven't a decent hunter in your 
stables——” 

“ How do you know all that ?” demanded the baro- 
net, quickly, recalling his lately expressed convic- 
tions that the eye of his enemy was ever upon him. 

“You have done little in these ten years that I do 
not know,” returned Therwell, with a sinister smile. 

Sir Allyn again shuddered and his brow con- 
tracted with sudden pain. 

“ The truth is," continued the guest, “I have been 
kept informed of all your movements. A diary of 
your every day’s actions has been forwarded to me, 
and had you attempted to evade your bond by flight 
I should have been warned in time to frustrate the 
attempt !” 

Sir Allyn, his face flushing with anger,‘as he saw 
how completely his daily life had been laid bare to 
the scrutiny of his deadly enemy, and again paling 
as he recollected that but a few hours earlier he had 
thought of flight, exclaimed : 








“TIT have suspected this before, but could not feel 
certain of it. Who, in all my household, is base 
enough to play the spy upon me?” 

“I do not choose to let you know at present!” 
answered Therwell, coolly. “ I may have need of that 
person’s farther services, and I must not impair the 
effectiveness of the arm I may wish to use.” 

“ A spy, and I do not know who he is!” said Sir 
Allyn, bitterly. “It may be my most trusted de- 
pendant. Henceforth I will trust no one—no one save 
my child. She is the only one in all the world upon 
whomIcan rely! But if I only knew the name of 
your minion——” 

“It would do you little good to know it. I should 
not allow the person to be discharged until I had no 
farther need of such services.” 

Sir Allyn restrained the wrathful reply that arose 
to his lips, for he well kuew that he could not resist 
the will of Therwell, and that he dared not gocounter 
to his wishes. 

With a sigh, therefore, he schooled himself to the 
patience that had now become part of his nature. 

“Since you know all about me,” he said, hastening 
to leave the distasteful subject, “tell me something 
about yourself. Ihave not known whether you were 
living or dead!” 

“And that delightful state of uncertainty is what 
I most desired,” returned Therwell, his eyes glitter- 
ing with gratified malice. “I calculated that at one 
moment you would hope that I was dead, and the 
next your fears would be in the ascendant. I assure 
you I have quite enjoyed it. It was so whilecoming 
here to-night. Knowing how you hate and despise 
me, I determined to arrive at the last minute, when 
you would naturally be indulging thoughts of freedom.” 

The baronet stifled a groan. 

“You asked me where I had been, or something to 
that effect,” resumed the guest. ‘“ Where shall I be- 
gin my narrative? At the point when your father’s 
death relieved me of my duties as his secretary, and 
cast me upon my own resources? Let mesee. I 
left Edencourt ten years ago, with the capital I had 
saved, and the handsome sum you gave me at part- 
ing. I went over to Hamburg, and became a silk- 
merchant. A few weeks ago I sold out to good ad- 
vantage and came back to England, determined to 
settle here for the remainder of my days!” 

“You have given up business then?” Sir Allyn 
forced himself to say. 

“Certainly. Lam rich enough without it. If I 
am not I soon shall be. Besides, I know your 
haughty blood would not brook intimacy with a 
tradesman, and I came home to be a gentleman!” 

Sir Allyn Dare's lip involuntarily curled, and he 
would have expressed the opinion, had he dared, that 
something more than a life of ease was needed to 
transform Vincent Therwell into a thorough-bred and 
true gentleman. 

But the words were not needed. Therwell read 
the curl of the lip, the expression of haughty scorn ; 
his face darkened, and a heavy scowl disfigured his 
forehead. 

“ You haven’t asked me where I live,” he said, in 
a bland voice, at variance with his looks. 

“ You said in England, I believe.” 

“Yes, I have purchased the freehold estate of 
Oakshaw, thirty miles from here. So when I am not 
at Edencourt you will have me for a neighbour, 
though not a very near one. I suppose you know the 
place well ?” 

“T do know it well, or rather I did years ago when 
I was young,” answered the baronet, hurriedly, as 
if anxious to keep the mind of his guest from the 
object of his visit. “It is a very old place, with two 
round towers that are said to be many centuries old, 
but popular tradition errs on that point. Oakshaw 
has always been owned by gentlemen of birth.” 

“And you would intimate that I do not belong to 
that favoured class? In my case birth is unnecessary, 
for my friend Sir Allyn Dare will introduce me to so- 
ciety and vouch for my antecedents.” 

The baronet coloured but made no response. 

“ You are a baronet of a family and title two hundred 
years old,” continued Therwell, his soft tones sound- 
ing like the murmur of a brook over pebbles, “and 
the mantle of your grandeur is amply large enough 
to cover any defects an envious world may find in 
me. I know how you have always prided yourself 
on your blood, and on the ancient name of Dare which 
was won by the boldness of your ancestor, and how 
you have always despised your late father’s low-born 
secretary; but we now meet upon an equality. No, 
not equality,” and his tone grew insolent, “for Jam 
master now, and you have only to obey!” 

“TI never despised you because of your humble 
birth, Vincent Therwell,” responded Sir Allyn, agi- 
tatedly, “‘ but because I knew you to be base, h 
critical, and utterly vile. Iknew youto be a schem- 
ing villain——” 

“Who has a hold upon you which you dare not 
gainsay,” said Thorwell, very quietly. “A word from 





my lips would overwhelm you and yours with ruin; 
bring shame and disgrace upon your ancient name; 
cover you with infamy ; cause even your daughter to 
turn from you in horror; and make the name of Sir 
Allyn Dare ring from one end of the kingdom to the 
other as the synonym of all that is vile. No wonder 
you turn pale and look frightened. We have dallied 
long enough with preliminaries—now let us come to 
business!” 

“ Not to-night !” cried Sir Allyn, his tones becom- 
ing almosta wail. “I cannot hear it to-night. Iam 
weak and ill. In the morning——” 

“In the morning, be it then!” returned the guest, 
seeing that his host was too agitated and unnerved 
to bear farther torture. “You had better go to bed. 
I will do so too if you will show me a room.” 

Sir Allyn arose, took up a candle, and with falter- 
ing, uneven steps conducted Therwell from the room, 
and up the stairs, to a guest-chamber. 

Iide heard their coe from the study and crept 
after them. She saw Therwell into his room 
with a complacent look on his and saw her 
father totter to his own bed-chamber, where he locked 
himself in. She knocked and begged for admittance, 
but her prayers were unheard, and at last she went 
to her own room, full of wonder and terror. 

(To be continued) 








THE MYSTERY OF AVERAGES. 


Art the recent dinner of the Royal Literary Fund it 
was announced that the grants made by the com- 
mittee during the past year amounted to 1,605/. In 
the previous year they amounted to 1,682/.; in 1864 
they were about 1,500/., and in 1863 about 1,600/. 
Considering that these grants are uniformly made ac- 
cording to the ial merits of each cular case 
that is brought before them, and witheut the slightest 
reference to what will be the aggregate amount at the 
end of the year, this agreement, or agreement of 
average, ig certainly curious. Not merely here, how- 
ever, but in every quarter, averages are puzzling. At 
the South Kensingten Museum, for example, the 
number of visitors will run on week after week to 
about the same number, say 10,000, until something 
peculiar or fresh occurs to produce a change. 

Here are two returns that we happen to have be- 
fore us. The number of visitors during the week 
ending 2nd of March was 11,614. The average of 
corresponding week in former years is 11,027. The 
visitors in the week ending 9th of March numbered 
10,402; and the average of corresponding week in 
former years is 10,515. in, during last Easter 
week (ending 27th of April), the total number was 
26,594; and the average of corresponding week ia 
former years is 26,076. Now, why should this be, 
and why should just 10,000 persons come for six or 
eight weeks running, and not 15,000 one week and 
5,000 the next? It seems hard to answer satisfac- 
torily. Or take the case of a theatre during the run 
of a successful piece; such @ run as we have seen 
several instances of in recent days, when 156,000 or 
200,000 persons have visited the theatre during its 
continuance. Why should the theatre be steadily 
filled night after night by (say) 1,500 persons, some 
few going away occasionally for want of room? Why 
should not 10,000 persons, when everyone is talking 
about the piece, go one night and not half sufficient 
to fill the house on the next representation ? 

We might follow the inquiry in many other direc- 
tions; but we have probably said enough to justify 
our observation that there is a mystery in averages. 





InsJURY TO THE ATLANTIC CABLE.—An iceberg 
grounded on the 4th ult. three miles from the shore 
at Heart’s Content, and injured the 1866 cable, but in 
ten fathoms water it is said, where the injury was 
not great. 

Tue MAHOGANY TREE.—Dr. T. Anderson has re- 
ported to Government that great success has attended 
the introduction of the mahogany tree into the Cal- 
cutta Botanical Gardens. Dr. Anderson believes 
that the mahogany tree might as easily be spread 
over all parts of Bengal as the larch has been in 
Britain. 

ConcENTRATED M1itx.—A new and curious article 
of food is now making its appearance in the shops. It 
is concentrated milk, which is now being manu- 
factured on a large scale at Cham, near Zug, in Swit 
zerland. According to Baron Liebig, its nutritive 
qualities are excellent. To acertain quantity of pure 
milk @ dose of sugar is added, and the watery par- 
ticles contained in the liquid are extracted by spon- 
taneous evaporation in vacuo. In this way the milk 
gets thick and acquires the consistency of honey; it 
is poured into tin boxes, which are afterwards her- 
metically closed, so that the contents will keep for 
an almost indefinite period. By dissolving a portion 
of this substance in water acup of pure milk msy 
be had at a minute’s notice. 
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WATER-WOLF. 


————— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


For some minutes the position of the several actors 
in the drama we have portrayed remained unchanged, 
sod then Gunnel arose, and crossed the floor to a 
heavy iron door in the wall, which door he unlocked 
and opened. 

A room much like the one in which Amy and the 
judge were was revealed, and he disappeared within 

's precincts, soon returning, leading a young girl by 
the hand. 

This young girl was the lost May. 

She looked pale and somewhat thin. Her soft 
brown eyes were full of brooding sadness and anxiety, 
her curls were pushed back from her white forehead, 
which wore a heavy shadow of grief, and her mouth 
had lost its witching smiles. 

Her lawn dress was wrinkled and limp, as if she 
had not removed it since leaving home, and she had 
a general air of sleeplessness and desolation. 

She looked with astonishment at Amy, who looked 
a3 wonderingly at her, and then broke loose from the 
srasp of Gunnel and approached her fellow pri- 
soners. 

“ Allow me to introduce you,” said Gunnel, mock- 
vagly. “Miss Cranstoun, this is Miss May Nelson ; 
Judge Cranstoun——” 

“May Nelson here!” exclaimed Amy, in astonish- 
nent. 

“Miss Cranstoun here!” repeated May. © “You 
have been carried off then as well as me by this 
monster!” and she indicated Gunnel. 

As the sweet tremulous tones of Harold’s be- 
trothed were heard the judge lifted his head and re- 
garded the speaker. 

He started as though he had seen a spirit. 

“How like! How very like!” he murmured. “ It 
seems almost as if the sea had given up its dead in 
‘he youth‘and beauty of fifteen years ago.” 

He continued to gaze as if entranced upon the 
‘lender, graceful girl, whose beauty even sorrow and 
captivity could not dim. 

And while he looked at her the two girls looked 
‘\t each other with singular interest. 

There was something of admiration in the glance 

f each, and a feeling of sympathy sprang up simul- 
‘neously between them—a sympathy born out of 

‘heir common wretchedness. 
“ Harold heard to-day of your disappearance, May, 





[DEATH OR FREEDOM.] 


and is looking everywhere for you,” said Amy, 
softly, desiring to comfort thelovely maiden standing 
before her. 

May looked up gratefully. 

“TI knew he would!” she said, in a low tone. 
“But I fear he will not be able to find me. That 
wretch yonder took me from my room last night, 
while I was sitting by my window. He drugged me, 
I think, for I did not recover my senses until we 
were nearly here. Oh, Amy, this place is worse than 
the grave.” 

The judge had not heard a word of this low-toned 
conversation, his whole mind being apparently ab- 
sorbed in the looks of May, whom he continued to 
regard unwaveringly. 

“ A clear caso of love at first sight!” sneered Gun- 
nel, lolling in an easy-chair. “ Sit down, Miss May. 
I am going to tell you all a little story.” 

May obeyed the command, seating herself on a 
cushion at Amy’s feet, unconscious that she was the 
object of such intense interest to the judge. 

“Don’t you notice the resemblance, Amy?” whis- 
pered her father. “Who does she look like ?” 

Amy started, regarding May with increased in- 
terest. 

Gunnel quietly chuckled, and said : 

“I suppose I ought to commence my story in the 
truly romantic style, so here goes. There was once 
in England an ancient family of great wealth and in- 
fluence, though untitled. This family was represented 
by two sons. The elder took the greater portion of 
the property and lived at his ease, while the younger 
practised law. They were uncommonly fond of each 
other, although the law didn’t divide the property 
equally between them. There wasa third gentleman, 
a friend of theirs, that both loved as much as they 
loved each other. He was a baronet.” 

The judge turned his gaze from May to Gunnel, 
who continued : 

“Well, these brothers married about the same 
time, and their friend the baronet soon after took his 
wife and son and went off to the ’Mudas. The rich 
elder brother awhile after was taken ill—he or his 
wife, I forget which—and went off to the West 
Indies, leaving the younger brother at home with his 
family. On his way home George Cranstoun—that 
was the rich brother’s name—got wrecked. So far 
you know, judge. The sequel to this story I alone 
can tell.” 

“ There is nothing more to be told,” said the judge, 
tremulously. 

“Don’t you believe it. Just listen and hear if 
there isn’t. George Cransteun, with his wife and 





child, were wrecked on the "Mudas fifteen years ago, 
in the month of May. The vessel and her crew 
and passengers all went down—they were all 
drowned.” 

“ All drowned!” echoed the judge, looking again 
at May, and her wondrous loveliness. 

“ All but one,” said Gunnel, smiling,.as the judge 
nervously intertwined his thin fingers, weaving them 
unconsciously in and out of each other. “All were 
drowned but one—that one was the child—little 
Georgina Cranstoun.” 

The judge endeavoured to speak, but could only look 
appealingly at his enemy. 

“A careful hand had lashed the child to a spar 
and kept her from coming in contact with the 
waves, and what I call luck, but what you would 
term Providence, sent her safe and unharmed to the 
shore. There she fell into the hands of a little 
pea school-mistress, who determined to adopt 

er.” ‘ 

Until this point May had listened to the story as 
one without import to her, but ‘now she started and 
looked earnestly at the narrator. 

“ As I was saying,” proceeded Gunnel, “this old 
maid school-teacher adopted the girl,.and educated 
her, and let her indulge in the fine-lady ways that 
were natural to her, as she seemed to have an idea 
that the child might turn out to be somebody some 
future time. The teacher lived until the girl was 
twelve years old, and she was then left to the 
a of a housekeeper. This housekeeper was my 
wife——’ 

“ Your wife?” interrupted May, in tones of horror 
and terror, as she recalled the account Mrs. Brett had 
given her of her husband. 

“Yes; but she hated me like poison. She doted 
on the girl, and I made up my mind to carry her 
off some day. I discovered who she was, and so one 
fine night I went up to the cottage where she lives 
and crept in at her window while she was on the 
beach. I found a few papers that had been left by 
the old maid teacher, and looked them over, and dis- 
covered that the girl was related to the man I hated. 
I had nearly finished when the girl came in and sat 
down by the window. ThenI crept up behind her, 
put a handkerchief over her mouth, and carried her 
to my boat.” 

“Wretch!” cried the judge, starting from his 
lethargy. “What have you done with that girl? 
She was my niece—the daughter of my only brother 
—the partner of Amy in my love? Where is she?” 

He arose, extending his fettered hands in agonized 
supplication. 
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Gunnel laughed mockingly. 

May started up from the cushion upon which she 
had been seated, looked from Gunnel to the judge and 
Amy, while a crimson tide flowed into her cheeks, 
and a look of joy lighted up her glorious eyes. 

She seemed for a moment to hesitate, then stepped 
forward, exclaiming : 

“ Uncle, I am the girl he has been speaking of. I 
was wrecked here in May, fifteen years ago. I a 

The next moment she had fallen upon the judge’s 
breast, and was receiving his tearful and joyous 
caresses, 

“ You have the face of your mother, my child, yet 
with some of your father’s features,” exclaimed the 
judge, when he had obtained a mastery over his 
emotions. “I cannot doubt this man’s story. You 
bear the proofs of your paternityin your face. Amy,” 
he added, turning to his daughter, “this is your 
cousin of whom you have heard so mach.” 

Amy received May in her arms and embraced her 
with the tenderness ofa sister, and thetwogizls min- 
gled their tears'together. 

When May at last withdrew herself from the clasp 
of her cousin she turned to the judge and said: 

“You are my Uncle Rebert then ?” 

“ How did you knaowmy name, my child?” he an- 
swered. “You were too young to have.any remem- 
brance of me.” 

For answer May withdrew a necklaceof golden 
links from her neck, and held it before him. 

He recognized it.et once—with what joy it is-easy 
to imagine, 

“ T gaveyon-that-en your second birthday, dear,” 
he exclaimed. “Amy has its counterpart. I little 
thought whea Lgave it toyou that it wouldever play 
a part in your identification—that it would be con- 
tlusive proof upenwhiehte,eatablish your claims.as 
your father’s heimegs.” 

“Tt is well you did-met ‘think ditpmy dear judge,” 
observed Gunnel, placidly, “seeing that the theught 
would have been thrown,away. Itis true that this 
young lady, who has been knownes,May Nelson, is 
really and truly Georgina Oranstenn, and conse- 
quently heiress to more than half your wealth, but 
you will never have the opporttnity to reinstate her 
in her rights—she will never have the opportunity to 
accept aught at your hands. I have sentenced you 
three, who are of one blood and one name, to die here 
in this very cavern, and I intend topreside over your 
last hours.” 

“Fiend!” shrieked the judge, almost wild with 
suffering. “Do what you will with me, but spare 
these vhildren! You conceive that I wronged youin 
sentencing vou to a well-deserved punishment, when 
» jary had declared you guilty, but surely you can 
bring no cause for vengeance against these innocent 
girls. Let them go free, I beseech you !” 

“Tt is pleasant to me to hear Judge Cranstoun 
pleading for the life of his daughter and niece,” 
sneered Gunnel. “This hour is worth all my years 
of waiting and scheming.” 

Those words restored to the judge his calmness. 
He saw that the villain was utterly heartless and 
depraved, that he was insensible to pity or justice, 
and with a resigned face he turned to the two young 
girls. 

“ Be brave,” my children,” he said, tenderly. “It 
is something to be reunited before we die, is it not? 
It is something too that we can die together, cheer- 
ing each ‘other to the last. Georgie, love, he can 
but restore you to your parents. Amy, you will not 
die alone!” 

Amy ceased her convulsive weeping, and strove 
to resign herself to the worst, whilst May looked at 
them both with calm, steadfast eyes and serene 
countenance. 

She had already passed through the bitterness 
which they were enduring—had putaside from her all 
thoughts of Harold, and prepared her soul for the 
threatened trial. 

Encouraged by her cousin’s manner, Amy soon 
became quiet and composed, while the judge looked 
at them both, marvelling at their heroism. 

“ We've had enough of this,” said Gunnel, when his 
prisoners no longer gratified him by their tears and 
distress. “I have something nowto show you. You 
have beenentertained in my parlour. Permit me now 
to show you my workshop.” 

With these singular words he proceeded to an iron 
door, at right angles with that he had before opened, 
produced a massive key from his pocket, and in- 
serted it in the lock. 

“ By the way, judge, and my dear young ladies,” 
he said, as courteously as if he were the manager of 
some public institution which he was exhibiting to 
distinguished visitors, “perhaps I ought to satisfy 
your natural curiosity by explaining that this cave, 
or rather these caves, were the resort of some very 
ingenious buccaneers before the time of Buccaneer 
Aldene; so his descendant, our dear Sir Arthur, 
cannot possibly entertain a suspicion 



















ence. I found them as they are now, in one of my 
prowling expeditions, but no one knows the secret 
except myself.” 

He turned, unlocked the door, and conducted his 
prisoners into the next cavern. 

It was as gloomy as the other was pleasant, and 
looked like a tomb. 

There was a lantern resting in a niche of the rocky 
wall, which emitted a dim, spectral light, revealing 
a strange and horrible scene. 

Upon the rocky floor were crouched ten or a dozen 
spectral-looking beings, who seemed scarcely worthy 
the name, so squalid amd wretched did they appear. 
Their hair and beards were long and matted, their 
fierce, wild eyes looked out of hollow sockets, their 
garments hung upon them in tatters, and their 
long spectral fingers were engaged in picking oakum 
in a mechanical way,.and with an air of misery that 
was beyond expression. 

They were all chained together, and the ends of 
their chains were each fastened securely.in.a ring 
fixed in the rocky walls of their prison. 

It wasat this terrible “workshop,” as Gunnel had 
called it, that his time had been passed during those 
frequeut disappearances of which we have made 


mention. 


tacle, and the judge now saw that his veri- 
table monomaniac on the subjeet.ofshis hatred.and 
revenge. 

There was something so utterly inhuman in-the 
author of so much wretchednessysomethiag-so utterly 


fiendishandmalignant, that his, presentprisoners con- |’ 


ceived a deadly fear of him. 

“Let me introduce yeu, Mr. Justiee Oransteur, to 
my prison and its inmates,” said Gunmel, with a 
wave of the hand, as the gleemy eyes of the wretched 
beings looked up to the new comers im childish won- 
der. “That sheck-headed one is the elegant 
Honourable Graham Westley. ‘That bony one is 
Mr. Southwell the-xich merchant. This one is Com- 
missioner Hilton, and the restare lesser lights, whom 
you can getaequainted with at your-teisure.” 

While-speaking he-had-unfastened one end of the 
chain, and now, with.a dexterous movement, threw 
it round the ankle of the judge. To secure this turn 
with a padlock was but thework of an instant, and 
almost as quickly the end of the chain was again 
attached to the ring. 

Amy uttered a cry of horror, and fell against the 
wall for support. 

May’s spirited eyes flashed,and she sprang for- 
ward, dealing blows with her tiny clenched fist upon 
the back of Gunnel, who turned upon her with a 
scornful laugh. 

“Come, come, my dear, no violence,” said he, 
catching her hands. “I shallnot be able to stand 
it.” 

May wrenched her hands from his, and withdrew 
to the side of her cousin. 

Gunnel looked after her admiringly, and then 
turned his attention again to the judge. 

“ My dear fellow,” he said, “the rules of my estab- 
lishment are ‘no work, no food.’ There is some 
oakum for you to pick, and if it is mot done to-night 
you get nothing to eat to-morrow. I had to work 
to that tune through you, and you must do it now 
to please me. I rescued every one of these men 
from the same predicament from which I rescued 
you, and I’m getting my payforit. They all belong 
to the families of men I hate, or else have been con- 
nected with the penal colonies, and I'm giving them 
all a taste of what I endured.” 

He tossed the oakum to the hapless judge, and 
added : 

“T shan’t be happy until Sir Arthur Aldene and 
Harold Mayne are added to my chain-gang.” 

A cry of horror and despair broke from the lips of 
the two girls, and that cry was the sweetest music to 
Gunnel’s ears. 

He turned away from the male prisoners, and led 
the cousins into the outer room, unheeding their 
prayers to be allowed to, remain with the judge. He 
conducted them to the cavern from which he had 
withdrawn May, and, after a few taunting words, 
left them to themselves, going into the outer room, 
and locking the, doer upon them. 





CHAPTER XXXVL 


Tue cavern in which Amy and May had been con- 
fined by their enemy was. considerably smaller than 
the one that served as his especial retreat. The 
walls appeared more jagged, and huge pieces of rock 
depended from the ceiling in a manner that would 
have seemed threatening to the two girls had not 
their minds been too much engrossed to noticethem. 
A lighted lantern was suspended from a slender piece 
of projecting stone, but the light it emitted was 
strange and sepulchral after the profusion of wax 


f their exist- | candles in the outer cavern. There were a few skins 








scattered upon the floor, and a couple of couches werg 
drawn under the light. 

Despite an evident attempt to give the room anair 
of cheerfulness and comfort, the fact was painfully 
apparent that it was only an underground cavem, 
badly lighted, and pervaded by a chilling and damp 
air, which there was no fire to counteract. 

On hearing Gunnel lock the door upon them the 
cousins sank upon one of the couches and clasped 
their hands, looking into each other’s eyes for some 
gleam of hope and comfort. 

Amy wasin a state of the wildest despair. Knowing, 
as she did, how delicate was her father’s health, she 
feared the worst results from exposure to the chill, 
underground atmosphere, in addition to his recent 
excitements and struggles, and his present anguished 
fears for her safety and that of his newly discovered 


niece. 
“ Oh, papa! poor papa !” she sobbed, in her an- 


Forgetting her own grief, May drew her cousin's 
head upon her bosom, and summoning up a look of 
hopefulness she did not feel, answered : 

“Dear Amy, they say that ‘every cloud has its 
silver lining.’ ‘This cloud ‘has one, which we have 


already seen. If this Brett. bad not deen desirous 
The new comers were appalled at the:ewfinl «pec- | i i . 
foe was.a 


her, however, with the .gentlest-of caresses, 
and finally suceeeded in restering-her cousin to com- 
parative calmness. 

And then,-with their arms enfolding each other, 
they lapsed into silente. 

The hours wore on, the lantern emitted its dim 
light, and still the two girls sat motionless and 
sleepless, their eyes staring fixedly into the surround- 
ing gloom, with a far-away look, as if they were en- 
deavouring to pierce the veil that concealed from 
them the dreaded future. 

At intervals they sighed, or shiwered, and looked 
piteously into each other’s faces, but still neither 
trusted her voice to speak. 

May at last broke the silence. 

“Tt must be morning,” she said, ina voice that 
sounded strange to herself. “Have you.a watch, 
Amy ?’ 

Amy silently drew from her belt .a tiny jewelled 
watch—a new one that her father had bought for her 
since their arrival, in place of the one she had worn 
when wrecked, opened it and displayed its face to 
her cousin. 

“ Eleven o'clock !” exclaimed May, in tones.of sur- 
prise. “Itis day then. Itseemsas though wehad 
been here a week. I wonder if that man intends to 
starve us to death?” 

“ Are youhungry, Georgie ?” asked Amy, replacing 
her watch. 

“No; but Iam restless. I feel. as though Harold 
and Sir Arthur were searching for us everywhere, 
while we are buried alive here. They can never find 
us without we first help ourselves.” 

“But what can we do?” 

“T don’t know,” returned May, springing up and 
pacing the floor with hurried step. ‘But I must do 
something. Yesterday I saw that there were two or 
three narrow passages leading out-of this.reom, but I 
did not examine them. Perhaps they might afford 
some way of escape.” 

This idea was inspiriting, and Amy fang off her 
lethargy and sprang up, ready to follow the lead of 
her cousin. 

They immediately engaged in their researches. 

They detected three or four irregular fissures in 
the walls—fissures large enough -.to admit a slender 
figure like that of May—and May it was who worked 
her way into them, with the hope of finding an out- 
let 


et. 

Alas! for their hopes. Two of the fissures were 
nothing but fissures, leading to a wall of solid rock. 
One grew narrower and narrower as May,advanced, 
until it grew so narrow at last that she had scarcely 
space enough to turn around on‘her return. 

The fourth was more irregular than the.rest, and 
was guarded along its way by aseries of bristling 
rocks, that made long rents in May’s lawn dress, and 
tore her rounded arms until the blood started. 

This passage terminated im utter darkness. 

Returning, May took the lantern and went back 
to explore this passage anew; and Amy, unwilling 
that-she should he exposed to. danger alonc, crep> 
after her. 
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They. discovered that the end of the passage was 
blocked up with a square stone; after a moment’s 
consultation they set down the lantern, took fresh 
courage, and pushed with all their strength against 
the stone. 

It gave way before them, and fell, with an echoing 
sound, upon a rocky floor. 

Frightened and anxious, the girls stood a moment 
with clasped hands, peering into the gloom, and then 
May picked up the lantern and advanced boldly 
through the aperture, closely followed by her 
cousin. 

They found themselves in a small cavern, which 
seemed to be the store-house of Gunnel. There 
were boxes and bales and barrels, the produce of 
many wrecks ; stores of provisions sufficient to last 
months, showing thattheir proprietor had anticipated 
the possibility of being obliged to conceal himself for 
a long period from pursuit ; garments of every kind 
in profusion; and whole pieces of silks and satins 
aud kindred fabrics, stained by sea water, trailing 
over the rough barrels. 

There was but one other outlet from this place, 
and that by a heavy iron door, which was locked. 

This discovery made, the girls’ hearts sank, and 
Amy proposed a return to their own room. 

They were about to retreat, when May stumbled 
over a box, the cover of which was half off, and she 
caught sight of its contents. 

“Gunpowder !” she said, in astartled tone. 

“Be careful of the lantern, dear,” cried Amy, in 
alarm. 

May quietly seated herself upon the box, put down 
the lantern, and looked’at-her cousin. 

Amy noticed that she was very pale, and that her 
brown eyes were full of .a strange light, aad thata 
singularly resolute-loek had. taken, possession of her 
countenance. 

“ Amy,” said May, after a moment's silence, “as 
our enemy hates us so we maybe sure that he in- 
tends no common revenge upon us. If we remain 
inactive we are sure to be overwhelmed by a hor- 
rible fate. Our friends are .looking' everywhere for 
us, but they will never find -us without we -advertize 
eur whereabouts. I know a: plan. that may save us. 
At any rate we can but die!” 

“ What is it?” asked Amy, in a whisper. 

“ Let us blow up the cavern !” returned May, quietly. 
“Tf we die our deaths will not be protracted. And 
there is achance that we may-live. Sudden death 
is better than a continuation of eur present anguish, 
isn’t it?” 

“A thousand times better!” cried Amy. ‘Let us 
try it, Georgie, and leave ourselves to the care. of 
heaven.” 

The matter was thus decided. 

Amy joined May in the search for more boxes of 
powder, and they heaped the boxes together, and 
rolled several casks of powder around the pile. 

“ How shall we fire it?” asked Amy. 

“We must have aslow match,” responded May. 
“ Ah, I have it!” 

She had caught sight of a coil of tarred rope in 
a corner, 

Uncoiling this rope, she wound one end in and out 
of the wooden boxes, inserting the extreme point into 
a crevice of one of the casks of powder and the other 
she drew after them to the aperture from which the 
passage opened. 

Then, but not without trembling, she unscrewed 
the lantern and lighted the end of the tarred rope. 

“We shall have time to get back to our room, Amy,” 
she said. “Come.” 

Lantern in hand they hurried back to their pri- 
~ in@ sort of panic. at the daring deed they had 
cone. 

With one accord they dropped upon their knees be- 
side the couch, and engaged in fervent prayer, 
listening involuntarily and shudderingly for the re- 
sult of their act. 

At first they dreaded it, arid almost regretted what 
they had done, but as the long seconds dragged 
along, both grew anxious and impatient, and feared 
that the rope might have burned out before reaching 
the powder. 

They were kneeling there with bowed heads and 
trembling forms, praying and listening, when a great 
crashing and quivering all around them, as of a 
mighty earthquake, burst upon their hearing. 

A sound as of a thousand cannon, rang in their 
ears ; the cavern seemed to rock like a ship at sea; 
pieces of rock rained all around them, without. harm- 
ing them, and then all was still. 


es 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 
Wuen the girls dared to look up a strange scene 
met their gaze. 
Their door had been torn from its hinges and was 
notin sight, the passage by which they had gained 


the store-room was now widened, and) ‘all around 
them were heaped up rocks, 

The lantern had disappeared, buta faint lightecame 
in from Gunnel’s room, and by this each saw’ that the 
other was unhurt. 

The candles had fallen from their niches to the 
floor, and the brands of the. fire lay scattered over 
the room, flaming up‘sattenty from among the’ rocks 
and dbris. 

The doors of the different caves ‘had been torn 
from their hinges, walls of rock had been split and 
upheaved, and dark masses of sulphureous smoke 
rolled towards the girls from the immediate scene of 
the explosion. 

Breathing thanksgiving for their own safety and 
prayers for that ofthe judge, they clambered over 
the rocks and through the smoke towards the cave in 
which he was confined. 

As they reached the aperture where had so lately 
been the massive door of that terrible prison they 
beheld 'a startling scene. 

It consisted of half a score of men, grouped to- 
gether, all pale and haggard, With long hair and 
beards, some in an attitude of térror, others strug- 
gling to free themselves from‘a'chain at their‘ankles, 
and others dancing about with‘a*kind of ‘wild: joy, in 
the fullest possession of their freedom. 

“What, ate you frée?” ‘etied May, ‘stepping’ back 
in astonishment. 

“ As you see,” answered one of the men, excitedly. 
“The explosion has thrown down the “wall“atd set 
free the chain which hae so tong bounds.” 

‘““And my father?” éxclwimmed ‘Am y, bon into 
the midst of the released! prisemérs. ‘“‘ Oh,“Where is 
my father?” 

“ Here, deur,” carts wered ‘the judge “is hoagave a 
final blow to the padleck which had seouréd the turn 
of chain around hisiankle. “* Iam free-agein, thank 
heaven. Where is-our jailer?” 

“T know net,” responded ’ Amy \ats'she threw! her- 
self into the arms of her father. “ Dowbtlets ‘tie is 
near us, and he may be inpated) for I thought F heard 
groans and curses in-one of the outer galleries df the 
caverns.” 

In ‘another mittate all “the “prisonets, ‘helping 
themselves and one another, were fully released ¥rom 
their chains and making thetr way out of thei prison, 
some of them more or less ijared bythe reeks which 
had fallen upon them, bat none of them dina biédj end 
all of them thrilling-withijoy. 

“Can it be that-you are‘thesmon supposed to lave 
been carried off by the*Water-Wolf?” the 
judge of his companions, addressing them fer the 
first time. “Strange! Strange!” 

“As strange as cruel,” declared “a thin, wild-eyed 
man in reply. “ We allbencomntered the’ Water-Wolf 
and were stricken insensible;and in that state! were 
found by aman named Brett, who ‘was-once'# con- 
vict in Australia. My name is Graham ‘Westley. 
This gentheman is Mr. Southwell—that’ Oommis- 
sioner Hilton, and the rest have allhad some commec- 
tion with the huiksor penal colonies. Bretteame in 
to see us twenty minutes'ago, and said he was'going 
to leave us to starve. He must’ be -wndersomie: of 
these rocks.” 

“T heard sonreone’ just now,” said May. 

“Tt was Brett then,” said Mr. Westley. “ There 
are no other prisoners: here, I-a@msure.” 

“ Let us all get out of this place,” said the ,fadge, 
nervously. “I fear the opening may be ‘stopped 
u ” 


p- 
With trembling limbs: and beating hearts, tite little 


band of released prisoners chambered over all 
obstacles, and sought their way to the open sir, which 
they gained without much difficulty. 

When they emerged from-the opening, and stepped 
down to the beach, they saw that the islandywassur- 
rounded by a little fleet of vessels, and. their eppear- 
anee was greeted with loud shouts of delight. 

It appeared that Sir Charles Mayne had organized 
a search for his guests, enkisting»all the fishermen in 
it, and they had scoured the neighbouring waters 
and islands for some clue to their fate. Sir: Arthur 
and Harold had joined im the isearth, the datter be- 
lieving that Gunnel-had captured them :as‘well as 
May, and he had declared to his father his‘saspicions 
with regard to the Water-Wolf. The searching:party 
had been in the vicinityof the Gave Island, when 
the explosion arrested their-attention, and they had 
come hither to investigate its canse. 

We leave to the reader’s imagination the’ joyous 
reunion that followed between Harold and‘May, Sir 
Arthur and Amy, Sir Charles-and the jadge,samd the 
remaining prisoners with everybody. 

Harold and Sir Arthur were informed thatthe in- 
famous Gunnel was believed to be still within the 
cavern in.an injured condition, amd, they resolved to 
capture him, while Sir Charles; should retarn’ tothe 
manor with his friends. 

The judge, with his. friend and the two ryoung 





girls, therefore, embarked’ ena sloop and. set out for 





home ‘immediately, while the rest of tho prisoners 
went to St. George’s in a second boat. The remain- 
ing boats then encircled the island to prevent any 
possible escape, and a party of well-armed men 
entered the cavern, in search of the perpetrator of 
so much crime. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 


In a low, rough cavern that belonged to the series 
wo have described, crouching at a little distance from 
an aperture that gave egress upon a strip of sandy 
beach leading down to the sea, was the dreaded 
monster we have known as the Water-Wolf. 

His head was raised, in the attitude of one listen- 
ing to the sounds of pursuit within the adjacent 
caverns, and his large eyes were peering out 
anxiously upon the water, where were visible several 
fishing-boats, 

He seemed to be in a state of uncertainty and ex 
treme anxiety. 

It was clearly evident that he comprehended that 
angry and excited men were exploring every nook of 
the cavern around him, and would soon deteet his 
presence in his retreat, and as evident that he dreaded 
being seen by the occupants of the boats witlient. 

As the sound of steps and voices grew londer, show- 
ing that the pursuers were approaching, his indecision 
vanished, and with sudden alarm he scrambléd to- 
wards the aperture and made his way.out upon tho 
beach, as if about to take to the water. 

There was an ungainliness abont his movemerte, 
and a slowness, as if all effort were painful to him. 
He dragged himself over the sands, and was half 
way to the water before any eye had detected ‘him. 

At length a great cry rang out behind him frem 
Harold and Sir Arthur and their followers, who “had 
discovered his retreat, and crept ont of the opening 
by which he had made his egress, and this’cry was 
repeated by the fishermen in their boats, and they 
clustered together, approaching the'shore, all thoughts 
of Gunnel forgotten in the hope of captariig the 
Water-Wolf. 

The monster paused, looked back-at the group be- 
hind, and uttered a long, hoarse how! of rage and to- 
fiance. 

And then he scrambled forward again as-swifthy as 
possible. 

Bullets rained upon him and ‘glanced off from: his 
hide as if it had been the'skin of a rhinoceros. 

“ After him!” cried Harold, all excitement, ashe 
sprang in pursuit of the monster, Sir Arthur at “his 
side. 

The creature appeared to redouble its efforts to 
gain the water, and had plunged lis long paws into 
it, when a chance shot passed through one of his 
round, goggle eyes, and he paused, ‘giving a long and 
awful howl. 

The next moment the pursuers were upon him. 

There was a terrific struggle; the animal, whith 
had an instant before seemed to. be dying, reviving 
sufficiently to use its sharp claws to advantage, as 
several scarred faces soon testified. 

“ Save him alive, boys,” cried Harold, as the rough 
fishermen applied their knives to the creature. 

The warning was useless. The excited fishermen 
gashed the hide wherever their knives could find 
entrance, and ere long, to their infinite dismay, the 
hideous carcass toppled over on its side, and the lega 
of a man were revealed hanging from one of the dis~ 
jointed hinder claws! 

There was a moment of appalled silence, then the 
legs were seized, and the man drawn forth from the 
hollow shell that so well served him as a disguise. 

The man was Gunnel! 

“Finch!” ejaculated a dozen voices at once, Sir 
Arthur and Harold’s ringing out loud and clear abovo 
all the rest. 

Gunnel looked at them with an ‘awful hatred. 

There was a bullet wound upon his forehead, just 
over the eye, and his arms and legs were crushed 
and bleeding from the effeets of ‘the rocks that had 
fallen upon him. 

He had: been nearly stunned by his injuries, which 
were great, as the most inexperienced eye could see 

3ut the bullet had gone crashing through the trans- 
parent goggle eye of his disguise and penctrated to 
his brain. 
“ Finch !” cried the horrified voice of Gurley, at his 
elbow. 
Gunnel tried to speak, and half turned’ his head, 
but the effort was too much for him, and he fell baek 
again upon the sands—dead! 
Lhe Water-Wolf was no more! 
* * . + * 
It was an hour’ later. At Mayne Manor all was 
joy and gladness. Tho family were gathered 
together in the drawing-room, May the heroine of 
the oceasion. Lady Mayne had ‘recognized. ber as 
the young girl who had so much interested her a few 
days before ; and Sir Charles was a3 delighted with 
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her as if she had been his own daughter. She had| judge and Sir Charles; and all good gifts were} no threat of any kind, but I talked just as though | 


been introduced to them as the lost Georgina Crans- 
toun, and they had listeued delightedly to the story 
of her life. 

But, excepting Amy, no one dreamed that she had 
ever seen Harold, or even heard his name. 

“T wish Harold and Sir Arthur would come,” 
sighed Amy, anxiously. “I fear they may have been 
injured.” 

Tho judge, who was reclining in an easy-chair, 
exchanged glances with the baronet, and the latter 


said : 

“There is no need for any fear, my dear. They 
Will soon return. Ah——” 

He paused, for at that moment Harold and Sir 
Arthur mounted the veranda steps, and came in at 
the open window. 

The two girls sprang to meet them. 


“Oh, Harold!” cried May, joyfully springing to 
her lover's embrace. 

“Dear Arthur!” exclaimed Amy, nestling in Sir 
Arthur's arms. 

For a moment the lovers were oblivious to those 
around them, while the judge and the baronet looked 
at each other as if they could scarcely believe the 
evidence of their senses. 


“ Harold and Georgina!” exclaimed Sir Charles, 
wonderingly. 

“Amy and Sir Arthur!" cried the judge, incre- 
dulously. 


“Yes, father,” said Harold, hearing their excla- 
mations. “I am engaged to May Nelson, and I don’t 
love Amy, and she wants to marry Sir Arthur.” 

“Ts it possible?” ejaculated the two fathers, to- 
gether. 

Amy blushed, and hid her face on Sir Arthur’s 
shoulder ; and little May looked up pleadingly at her 
ancle and Sir Charles, from Harold's breast. 

“T think I must be dreaming,” said the judge. 
“But I am willing, Charles, if you are. My little 
niece is an heiress in her own right, and you can see 
for yourself how pretty she is.” 

“Harry has stolen a march upon us,” said Sir 
Charles, wiping his fair, ruddy face. “ But he has 
my consent and blessing. I suppose you know, Ha- 
rold, that Miss May here is Georgina Cranstoun, 
the only child of George Cranstoun who was 
wrecked ?” 

It was now Harold's turn to be astonished. 

The judge and Sir Charles gave him the necessary 
explanations, both being so delighted that they were 
frequently incoherent, in which case Lady Mayne 
gave them her assistance. 

It was soon made plain to the young gentlemen, 
to whom the happy fathers gave an unlimited number 
of blessings. 

“ Did you find Gunnel?” at length asked the Ex- 
governor. 

Sir Arihur told the story of their adventure and 
singular discovery, while Harold whispered pleasant 
things in May's ears, and watched the colour come 
and go in her cheeks, and the light sparkle in her 
lovely eyes. 

“ How happily everything has turned out!” said 
Lady Mayne, with a serenely tranquil expression on 
her charming countenance. “ We shall still beallied 
to your family, my dear judge, through your niece.” 

“ Yea,” responded the judge, smiling upon May, 
and then turning his gaze upon Sir Arthur; “ and I 
shall havo a son-in-law who shares my heart with 
my three other children. We have all reason to be 
happy.” 

“ And those men who were supposed to have been 
killed by the Water-Wolf have been restored in 
triumph to their families,” said Harold, “Ours are 
not the only thankful hearts to-day.” 

We will not dwell longer upon the scenes of that 
happy day. It is enough to detail the principal 
events that followed. 

A fortnight later there was a grand wedding at 
St. George's, and Harold wedded the blushing little 
May, while Sir Arthur was married to the gentle 
Amy. 

The judge and the Ex-governor gave away the 
brides, and endeavoured to conceal their delight 
under a very poor disguise of unconcern. 

At the wedding-breakfast Lady Mayne appeared 
so rosy and joyous that Sir Charles was convinced 
that her restoration to perfect health was no longer 
problematical, but a fact quite easy of attainment. 

Among the guests were the Hon. Graham Westley 
and his late fellow-prisoners, in behalf of whom the 
former made a neat little speech, complimenting the 
lovely brides upon their heroism, and wishing them 
the greatest possible happiness. 

That grateful aspiration has been responded to. 

Thenceforth the skies were cloudless above them, 
and fortune smiled, without ceasing, upon them. 
Lovely, intelligent children were given to them— 
children who were the delight of the good house- 
keeper, Mrs. Brett, and the pride and joy of the 


showered upon Harold and Sir Arthur. 

Their great wealth has already done much good, 
and has been so well invested that it has increased 
instead of diminishing. 

To conclude, we will only add that recently, in a 
Bermuda paper, we read the marriage notice of the 
eldest son of Sir Arthur Aldene to the eldest daugh- 
der of Harold Mayne, Esq.; and the same journal 
xided a complimentary notice, alluding to the re- 
markable vigour of the two grandfathers, and the 
still beautiful Lady Mayne, who did not appear to 
disadvantage, even beside the lovely Lady Aldene 
and the charming Mrs. Harold Mayne. 

THE END. 





MARK LOFTON. 





Captain Rossins was a stout, powerfully built 
man, and had been a shipmaster more than twenty 
years. 

“Well, boys,” he commenced, “my story has but 
little of the thrill in it, but it has a curious sort of 
winding up, as you shall hear. 

“Some ten years ago I had command of the same 
ship which I now own. I cleared at London for Cal- 
cutta. About half of my crew were furnished by a 
shipping agent, and they were certainly good-looking 
men. 


“T had no reason to complain of them on the score 
of seamanship, for they were good seamen, and un- 
derstood their profession. For a week all went on 
well, and I had begun to. flatter myself that we 
should have no trouble on the voyage, when one of 
the men began to exhibit traits of character which I 
did not much fancy. 

“His name was Mark Lofton. He was a stout, 
broad-chested fellow, strong as an ox, and with a set 
of limbs which looked as though they were made of 
twisted ropes. His first betrayal of evil was among 
the men, where he seemed inclined to provoke 
quarrelling and fighting. I called him aft and bade 
him let me see no more of this mischief. He made me 
no reply, and went forward with a sullen, dogged 
ook. 


— 


“ Matters passed on for a week longer, and at the 
end of that time, as I came on deck one morning, I 
found a disturbance going on upon the forecastle. I 
hurried forward and found that Lofton had been 
busy, as usual. I inquired what had caused the 
disturbance, but received no answer, so I turned to a 
foretopman, named Anderson, and ordered him to 
explain to me what had happened. 

“* Why, sir,’ said he, casting a fearful glance to- 
wards the evil man, ‘ Lofton came up a little while ago 
and found Bill settin’ on his dirty bag, and he shoved 
him off. Bill told him not to do that again, and at that 
Lofton up and hits him a kick, and was going to 
pitch into him, when me an’ Tom interfered. Lofton 
swore ‘at he’d murder us if we didn’t let go of 
him; but we swore 'at he shouldn’t harm Bill, for 
Bill was only a boy compared with him. . That’s 
where we was, sir, when you came.’ 

“¢Tt's a lie!’ said Lofton, with his fists doubled up. 

“* Be careful,’ said I, looking him sharply in the 
eye. 

“T suppose he hated to have the men see him 
cowed, so he thought he’d show me a little of his spirit. 
At any rate, he turned full upon me, and said—looking 
savage too when he spoke : 

“* Don’t think I’m afraid of you.’ 

“ That startled me. 

“*Look out,’ I said, ‘or you'll find yourself in 
rather rough hands.’ 

“At that he shook his fist in my face. I wasn’t 
avery weak man then. I was taller than Lofton, 
and my fist was heavy. With a movement so quick 
that he couldn't avoid it, I gave him a blow upon the 
side of the head, just below the ear, that felled him 
to the deck as though he’d been struck with a can- 
non ball. 

“ At first I thought he was dead, but he soon began 
to move, and ere long he got upon his feet. The first 
word that escaped him was an oath directed towards 
me. I struck him in in the same place, but 
heavier than before, and he fell again like lead. 

“ When he next got up he seemed inclined to fear 
me, and he kept his tongue to himself. 

® Lofton,’ I said to him, and I spoke rather more 
kindly than I would have believed it possible for me 
to have spoken, ‘ there isno need of my saying much, 
for you are sensible enough to know what order and 
subordination must be on board a ship. It gives me 
more pain to punish you than it can possibly give 
you to receive it. I want you to understand this. 
Now why can't you behave as you should? you 
know what your duty is, and you know how much 
happier you will be if you make yourself agreeable.’ 
“T spoke in this way for some time, and when I 





went aft again I left him with his head down. I made 





didn’t believe he’d act so any more. 

“After this I fairly thought that Lofton would 
behave himself. He was sober and regular at hiy 
duty, but he had little to say to the rest of tho crew, 
He was sullen most of the time, and I don’t think he 
spoke a dozen words a day that he wasn’t obliged to 
speak. 

“His peculiarities attracted my attention, ang 
once I tried to get at the secret of his strange be- 
haviour. One night, when he had the wheel, I stood 
by his side and asked him how long he had followed 
the sea. 

“He told me ever since he could remember, except 
at intervals which he had spent on shore. I next 
asked him if either of his parents were living. He 
said no. I was then going to ask him another 
question, when he looked up in my face, and he said: 

“*There, capt’n; you'd better step where you are. 
as see your drift, and I ain't fend ef. telling my own 

airs.” 


“*But you are a strange man, and I ¢annot seo 
through you at all,’ said I. 

“* Well, an’ what's the need of yer seeing through 
me?’ he growled, giving the wheel an extra turn, 
and heaving it back again. 

“I said no more to him, but went about my own 
pny satisfied that he would do best by being left 

one. 

“We had reached the Cape ef Good Hope, and 
thus far Lofton had maintained a dogged, sullen 
subordination since the scene to which I have re- 
ferred; but after we had doubled the Cape he con- 
menced once more to show his evil pranks. 

“One night he knocked Bill Cookson down, and 
kicked up a general disturbance. I hurried forward 
and put a stop to it as soon as possible ; but this did 
not hinder it, for the next day he had another fight. 

“T told him if he did so again I would put him in 
irons, but he took no notice of my threat. He seemed 
to have become utterly reckless of all consequences, 
and at enmity with the whole crew. In fact he 
appeared to take a sort of fiendish delight in feeling 
that we all hated him. - 

“We now saw that there was no safety with 
him, and I carried my threat into execution. I put 
him in irons. I kept him confined a week, and then 
let him free, but after that I went armed, for I knew 
not what he might do. 

“But even this seemed te have no influence, but 
only to make him worse. 

“The men all feared him, for he was powerful, 
and, more than that, they feared he would not hesitate 
to use a knife if provoked to it. At length I got out 
of patience, as I found that the peace of the crew 
was destroyed while he remained on board. 

“TI tried to reason with the fellow, but he would 
only snarl and scowl at my persuasions. I was puz- 
zled. I had tried every sort of means, and yet not a 
particle of impression could I make upon him. I had 
urged him with all the power of which I was capable. 
I had pointed out to him, in every conceivable form, 
the real joys of life he was throwing away. In short, 
no father ever talked more kindly and feelinglf to a 
child than I did to him. 

“ But finally I gave it up. One day Lofton had been 
worse than usual, and as he gave me a threatening 
answer I simply said : 

“* Now, Mark, I’ve cometo the last resource : let me 
see one other act of evil from you and I will set you 
ashore upon the first land we'see! I will do it, rest 
assured.’ 


“ He looked at me sharply as I spoke, but I could not 
see that it affected him in any way. However, I let him 
rest at that. On the very next day the men were sent 
aloft to shake the reefs out of the topsails. I heard 
an oath from the main-topsail yard, and on looking 
up I saw that Lofton was having a spar with Bill 
Cookson again. Lofton was onthe Flemish horse 
casting loose the earring, and Cookson was next to 
him. ‘ Let me alone,’ I heard Cookson say. ‘I want 
to do my duty.’ On the next instant I saw Lofton 
spring in and give the youngster a blow that knocked 
him from the yard. Quick as I could I ordered the 
men in from the yard, and hove the ship to. Bili 
was picked up, though ’twasa narrow chance, for 
the blow he had received had almost stunned him. 

“ As soon as the men had come down I went for- 
ward with some irons and ordered Lofton to give me 
his hands, but he refused. I called on my men to 
help me, when the fellow drew his knife, and swore 
he’d run the first man through who placed a hand on 
him 


“The words were hardly from his mouth when 
my mate struck him down with a belaying-pin, and 
in a few moments more we had him irened. I spoke 
not a word, but confined him under the top-gallant 
forecastle. 

“ Three days from that time one of the look-out 
men reported land on the larboard bow. 

“We steered for it at once, and found it to bes 
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———— 
small island not more than three or four miles in 
diameter, and well wooded. I ordered the boat to be 
lowered, and then put Lofton into it. It seemed hard 
to leave a human being in such a place, and I made 
up my mind that if he would only beg for mercy, and 
promise to behave himself, I would recant. But he 
did no such thing. I went to the shore with him, 
and he was sullen and silent, and even after we had 
landed he spoke not a word until I had spoken 
first : 

“¢ You won't repent, will you ?’I said. 

“His answer was only a volley of oaths, and I 
came off and left him, and ere long my ship was on 
her wayagain. I turned to look back upon the island, 
and saw Loften standing nearly where I had left him. 
He was gazing after us, and then I determined that, 
if he would only make the least sign towards the 
ship, I would go back and get him. But as soon as 
he saw that 1 was looking at him he plunged into 
the wood. 

“ We stood on, but I must: confess that the face 
of that man haunted me. The run to Calcutta 
was made in safety, and on the way back I meant to 
stop at the island and see if Lofton were still alive, 
put 1 could not find it again, I did not know its 
name, though of course I had its latitude and longi- 
tude, but when within a few days’ sail of the island 
a storm came upon us, and we lost the place, so I 
saw him not. 

“But many atime I wished that I had not left 
Mark Lofton on that lone island. Yet how could 
Ihave helped it? I could not have kept him under 
guard all the time, and had he been loose there was 
danger of his killing good men. Thus I argued with 
myself, and gradually the thing ceased to trouble me. 

“Time passed on, and nine years rolled away. 
Once afterwards I found the little island—it was 
nearly on the southern tropic—and went all over it. 
It was five years after I had left Lofton. I founda 
hut made of boughs, and other signs of humanity, but 
there was no human being there. I forgot to tell you 
that after we had set Lofton on shore I put after 
him a package containing a gun, a knife, and some 
powder and ball. In the hut there was a rude fire- 
place, and the ashes and coals were still there, 
though caked down by the rain, which came through 
the broken roof, As I could find no farther traces 
I of course supposed the man must have found some 
means of leaving the island. 

“Last November I anchored my ship in Port 
Philip, at Australia. I went there to take out pro- 
visions and clothing for the miners, and also to take 
up passengers. I remained at Melbourne a month. 
One day, after I had got all loaded for my return 
voyage, and was only waiting for some passengers to 
come down from the mountains, I received a mes- 
sage requesting me to call at the hotel and sce a sick 
man. I went up at once, and the clerk of the house, 
who knew me, and knew what I had come for, con- 
ducted me upstairs and showed me into one of the 
best rooms in the establishment. 

“There sat a middle-aged gentleman, who arose as 
I came in and asked if I were Captain Robbins. I told 
him I was, and then he turned towards a heavy 
curtain which formed a complete partition, and mo- 
tioned for me to follow him. In there I found a bed, 
and upon it was aman whomI soon recognized as 
one I had seen before. His features were sunken 
and deathlike, and his skin as dark as an Indian’s. 
The hair was gray ; but it was the great black eyes I 
recognized. 

“* Oh, captain,’ he uttered, trying to raise himself 
up, but failing, ‘don’t youremember John Wallace?’ 

“I was upon the point of replying that I had for- 
gotten the name, when he made a sign for the physi- 
cian to leave. As soon as the man of medicine was 
sone a@ strange gleam shot athwart the sick man’s 
features, and in a low tone he said: 

“*But you haven't forgotten Mark Lofton ?’ 

“ You may believe I started. I recognized him in 
an instant, but how fallen and faded. He extended 
his hand, and I took it. 

“* Mark,’ said I, ‘I am glad to see you once more, 
but sorry to see you so; you’ve caused me many un- 
happy moments.’ 

“* How so?’ he asked, quietly. 
¢ ‘ a wishing that I had not left you on that 
island.’ 
_ “Put, tut ; say no more about that ;’twas the mak- 
ing of me But you mustn't expect to talk much, 
for I’ve but precious little life left in me, and must say 
what I’ve got to say first. Yes, you made me, and I’ve 
sent for you now to see you and tell you. I knew 
when you first came into port, and then I hoped I 
should get well enough to go to England with you.’ 

“TI told him that he might get well as it was, and 
that I would wait for him, even though I was now 


ready to sail. 
“*But su I couldn’t pay you ?’ he said. 
‘‘T told him he shouldn’t pay me if he could. 


won't be burdened with me. But listen. I say leav- 
ing me on that island was the making of me. For 
the first week of my being there I only prayed that 
I might at some future time get near enough to you 
to murder you; and during that time I lived on 
berries and roots. After that I began to feel lonely 
and my anger: cooled down. Then I resolved 
to open the bundle you had done up for me; and 
when I found the gun, ball, and powder the first 
feeling of gratitude that I had experienced for years 
came into my soul. You may now know what I 
never would tell you before. When I was young I 
loved a gentle giri, and she was snatched from me— 
ruined by another. I met her seducer, and I shot 
him. I was taken up, and broke from jail, and from that 
time I allowed my heart to sink into a hatred of 
everything. My parents were both dead, and I knew 
of no relation on the face ‘of the earth. Viciousness 
became a disease, and my baser passions I ever 
nursed. So had I lived for many years whea you 
first knew me. But new feelings eame to me in my 
banishment. WhenI had no human being to con- 
verse with then I began to discover how necessary 
companionship was to even life itself. As I became 
more and more lonesome I remembered the good 
lessons you tried to teach me, and then I began too 
to acknowledge to myself that you had been for- 
bearing and kind even beyond my deserts. And so 
a year passed away, and at the end of that time I 
had actually learned all your lessons word for word, 
and had come to wish continually that I had 
profited by them. Prayer followed next, and then 
came the resolution that if I ever could get free 
from the island I would be a better man. You may 
think it strange, but I had now begun to look back 
upon you as the only guide to my reformed life. 
Your lips were the only lips that had ever since my 
boyhood spoken one kind word of counsel and advice 
—and upon your sayings my whole superstructure 
of character was founded. If I ever for one momest 
blamed you for leaving me there the thought of how 
you bore with me, how I trampled on your kindness, 
drove such thoughts away. Ah, you have little idea 
what thoughts will come to a man in such loneliness. 
Four years passed away, and during that time I lived 
on fowls’ eggs and fruit, and in a hut which I built 
of boughs. At length a brig wae becalmed off the 
island and I got on board. I gave my name as 
John Wallace, and professed to have been cast away 
four years before. That brig came here and I at 
once made my way to the mines, which were then 
just opened. I followed up my resolution, and have 
been fortunate. But I’ve met one enemy now that 
can’t be overcome. Yet what is that ?’ 

“He spoke this in a loud voice, and fairly sprang 
up to a sitting posture. 

““*What is that?’ he repeated, while a bright fire 
burned in his eyes. ‘ But for you I should have died 
a miserable, degraded being ; but now I am happy 
and contented. The lesson has been a hard one, but 
nothing else could have turned a heart like mine. I 
have seen my God, and in my soul I know all my 
sins are forgiven, washed away by the blood ef the 


amb. 
“ He fell back exhausted, and at that moment the 
doctor came in. Lofton tried to speak again, but he 
was too weak. The physician told me to come again 
in the morning. 
“T returned to my ship, and on the next morning 
I went back to the hotel. 1 met the doctor and he 
told ma my friend was dead. I went up to look at 
him, and those dark sunburnt features wore a smile 
in their last silent repose. 
“+ He was a noble, good man,” the doctor added. 
‘He had told me all, and his attachment to you is 
surely a singular one, or at least fostered under 
singular circumstances.’ 
“So we conversed some time on the strange sub- 
ject, and at length, as I announced that I must re- 
turn, the doctor took me to the adjoining apartment, 
where there was a large trunk with my name on it. 
“¢There,’ he said, ‘that trunk is yours ; and there 
is aletter which, you will observe, was signed in the 
presence of a justice and three witnesses.’ 
“T opened the letter; it was long, and had been 
written by his attorney at Lofton’s dictation. It 
reiterated the thanks he had already bestowed on 
me, and informed me that the trunk, with all that 
was in it, save one small package, was mine, and that 
upon this package I should find directions for its dis- 
position ; and, lastly, I was forbidden to open the 
trunk until I had passed the Cape of Good Hope. 
I waited to follow Mark Lofton’s remains to the 
grave, and then I set sail. 
“TI have been many times anxious to leave the 
Cape behind me, but never so anxious as then. But 
the time at length came, and on the morning that 
my ship struck the Atlantic I opened the trunk. I 
found a lot of old papers; below them I came to a 
Bible. Next I came to a lot of canvas bags, and 


iron-bound box, and upon it was a letter directed 
tome. I took it up, and saw, written upon the top 
of the box, the name of William Cookson. Bill 
was at that moment within three feet of me— 
my first mate. We read the letters together—one 
for him, and one for me; and in them Lofton hoped 
that the memento here bestowed might at least 
be some little sign of his well wishes for an honest 
man whom he had once so deeply wronged. 

“In my letter I was desired to give the box to 
Cookson if he were living, and if he were dead I was 
to divide it among such of the crew of the old ship 
as were known to me. 

“T will only add that Mark Lofton had left me 
seven thousand pounds, and to Bill one thousand. 
My mate and I had some strange feelings at that 
moment, and when we spoke the name of him who 
had thus enriched us our hands involuntarily met in a 
tremulous embrace, and warm tears trembled upon 
our lids. 

“You now know why I have given up going to 
sea any more. You can see too how natural it was 
that Cookson and I should enter into partnership in 
the shipping business, and you also will wnderstand 
why we have called our mew ship the ‘Mark Lef- 
ton.’” A. C. B. 








Ir is said that the Emperor of Russia proposes to 
spend in Paris, during his short stay, five millions 
of francs. Supposing him to stay ten days, as ex- 
pected, that will be 20,000/. a day, certainly a right 
royal figure. 

The temperature at St. Petersburgh on the morn- 
ing of the 6th of May was six degrees below zero, 
and it only rose three degrees during the day. This 
is the greatest cold that has been felt in May at St. 
Petersburgh since 1784. 

Evropg has one mile of coast for every 187 miles 
of surface. Asia has one to every 528 square miles 
of surface. Africa has one to every 738 square miles. 
North America has one to every 266 square miles. 
South America has one to every 440 square miles, 
and Australia has one to every 340 square miles. 

AT the time of the earthquake in Missouri and 
Kansas an acre of ground three miles sonth of 
Carthage, on the Miami Canal, sank 10 feet, showing 
that the shock extended to Ohio. The ground sank 
bodily, leaving a perpendicular wall of 10 feet or more 
on all sides. The canal bank-was seriously endan- 
gered by the subsidence. 

Tue WEATHER.—It is trne that occasionally at 
long intervals snow has been seen in May, but rarely 
so late as the 22nd, when there was a fall, though 
not a heavy one it is true, in Bristol and the neigh- 
bourhood, as well as on the Epsom race-course. In 
1839 the snow had to be cleared from that course to 
enable the horses to run. 

HER Majesty the Queen has signified her inten- 
tion of paying a visit to the Borders next autumn, 
when she will do their Graces the Duke and Duchess 
of Roxburghe the distinguished honour of becoming 
their guest at Floors Castle. The precise day on 
which her Majesty will arrive is not yet fixed, but 
it is expected to be either the 20th or 21st August, 
and her sojourn will extend, we understand, over « 
few days. 

Tue Emperor of Russia has lately broken through 
an ancient tradition. It has been the custom to 
present his Majesty on his arrival at every town 
with bread and salt on a silver or gold plate. 
Henceforth the Emperor has decreed it as a duty 
that falls rather heavy upon the pockets of muni- 
cipalities that they shall present the salt and bread 
on porcelain; so the Parisians, if they wish to be 
a la Muscovite out of compliment and _ politeness, 
will-know hereby the correct thing for them to do. 

Ir is said that the Emperor has taken a great fancy 
to Prince Alfred—that he likes his frank, bluff, 
sailor-like ways. It is certain that the Emperor 
paid him great attention, and it would be a sugges- 
tive little picture to paint the Emperor and the 
Prince making the tour of the Exhibition, the former 
leaning on the arm of the young Prince. It would 
be a curious companion picture to one or two of the 
lifetime of the first Napoleon, and a comparison of 
the relationship of the two countries now and then. 

Tue SitvER WEDDING OF THE KING AND 
QuzEN oF DENMARK.—The “Silver Marriage,” the 
25th anniversary of the wedding-day of the King and 
Queen of Denmark, was celebrated on the 26th of 
May at Copenhagen with great rejoicing and festivi- 
ties. Several presents were given to their Majesties, 
amongst which were a large and beautiful silver 
vase from the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
another from King George of Greece, a silver tea- 
urn and tea-pot from the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Russia, and some beautiful articles manufactured 
at the Royal Danish Porcelain Works. The in- 
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ed to express her entire | 












the Prince Consort, the ¢ life, in the Saxon 
imme of the ninth c c whi ris lends itself 
favourably to the conditi ns of re 
Her Maj sty wears a ligh snd’ grac eful diadem 
al *h mantle. T) l has also a mantle, 
and | his dr ss, in which 1 niscences of the aatique 





are discernil 





splay ire to great advantage. 
The pos n of th ; readily tells the/ 
tale of deep affection. and pr cent snathiyei paration. 
They stand side by side, her Majesty looking up at 
her husband with ap n in which grief and 
] are combined, hei hand over his left 
wulder, her left hand i in his left, The| 





Queen with tender 
d and pointing up- 


Prince is looking down at ‘th 
mnity, his right hand rai; 








The heads and hands are portraits conceived 
with admirable feeling. Round the left. arm of the 
Queea is an armlet inscribed with the name of 
Albert.” Round the right arm of the Prince is 
me imscribed “ Victoria.” 
The details and ornaments of the costume are | 
very ric wh and elaborate. The fat embroider v of her 


Majesty's mantle, consisting of bunches. of rose, 
shai avek, and thistle, is of a peculiarly rich, and 
sracejul description... The execution of al] these 

is a model of the most delicate and finished 





nanship, well accounting for the five years 

h Mr. Theed has devoted to this re matkable 
work, The figures are of the purest Carrara marble ; 
he pedestal of the precious marble called “ ane 
”" wrought from an antique fragment founc 


| 








pedestal is the line from Goldsmith's “ De- 
& ried Vill —_ 


Allured to brighter worlds and Jed the way. 





VIRGINIA. 


— — > —— 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
heayy hearted, but with a.cer- 
he could not quite under 
with her husband had ex- 
lity of her nature. She really 


Cora went hom 
tain feeling of relief which 
stand. The parting s 
hauated *he real « 
thirsted for ch: 
romance was cetting a little wearisome. Unk i 
could exhibit this handsome husbard and glor ry in 
him as her own 1 Pro] ys with all the rest of her pos- 
gessior and imperious ownership, marriage 
seemed to her almost a ‘fail ure, as it w —_ to any 











s in f 








other woman if she attempted to shut herself out from | 
the world and | wwe only to the m iusic of sweet gotorrar 
and all that sort t of thing. One might as well ex- 
honey and May-dew alia red fr 
lnot be ravenous with k 


‘s love for thatman] 2 ee ything 
Hish passion frot n th ery fi h 


Sty. bat not Of beter he had not 
state exact y, but w Oo} any 
ircu nce that might end in utter 
life she had so rashly entered upon. 





fault - ymour possessed a better 
least loved her honestly, madly—it 

fatally. 
Once at home aad in her own dominions the heiress 
sumed her old position with all the insolence of a 
woman wei hority had slept for a season, only 


d vigour on the awaken- 
rgot nothing which 


LSSCrt 1 lt Witt 


ing. She v a woman who f 
effceted her own interest or a asure, and who never 
forgave the person who once offended her. 





Cora's vir ( men ct, on going ae was to dismiss 
Fanice Hu m her ho use she ld. That woman had 
tacithy re pu ti ted and defied her; she had become a 


partisan of the cousin whose very existence was hate- 
ful to her—for on this earth there is no antipathy 
equal to that inspired by a person whom the hater has 
wronged. 

On the very day she reached home Cora.sent for 
Eunice, and in a few quiet words gave the woman 
her discharge. 


overed in the presence of | 


This working out of a secret | 





> | under your temple, a 





what my aunt has always paid you. AsI give no 
warning and expect you to quit the house at once, it 
is but fair that you receive full pay for the year. My 
| aunt will give you a character. 
“ Your aunt,” sneered Eunice, with a long-drawn 
| breath. “ Your aunt?” 


on the woman, knowing well thai a ‘contest almost of 
| life and death was before her. 
| as the head of this house, her rec ommendation would 
| be better recognized than mine.’ 
Cora spoke calmly and without a quiver in her 
voice to betray the dread that. had seized upon her 
| like a. vulture with the first look of those eyes. She 
never took her gaze from the woman's face either. 
| Yet Eunice saw her advantage and: took it, for no 
seli-contrel can hide that shrinking of the person 
| which is the result of sudden fear. 
| “TJ shall take no character from-her or you,” said 
| Eunice, turning her head from the right shoulder to 


| the left. 


“ And why not?” 

Never was a question asked with an appearance.of 
more innocent surprise, and never did forced compo- 
sure effect less, 

“ Beeause I don’t intend to leave this house, Miss 
Cora Virginia. Lander, till its owner tells me.to go, 
which:she isn’t likely to doin a.hurry.” 

It tonk streng, nerves, to. suppress. the. trembling 
which. seized on Cora, or to force a, natural, voice 
through that, contracted. throat, but the young. im- 
postor aecomplished jit, and.answered, with a langh: 

“T have already tald youto go, foolish woman; are 
you waiting for a,second dismissal ?” 


“No; I'mnot waitiag: for. anything from. you, or 
thelike of you; but I can’t-butjust. keep my hands 
off you. Who was it sent, that. poor creetur-home 
crying like a baby ? Who wasit.that refused to give 


her, mane y to >» buy dress wiih aud threatened her with 
an asylum ? 


“ And my aunt told you that? 7 


mh at “ Your mother told me that.” 


Cora, arose. fiercely—her forehead, her lips,. her 
very hands were w hiter than whiteness itself, but.she 
confronted her enemy bravely. 

“ Woman, who put you up to this?” 

“Who put me up toit? The great heayen, which 
will, sooner or later,.punish you for your cruelty to 
the weak, foolish women who is crying her life out 
upstairs. Don’t speak to me—take your eyes off 
from my face, they have got.rattlesnakes in ’em !” 

“ Woman, are you mad?” 

“ Yes, I am mad-—don’t provoke me! don’t, I say, 
or I'litear the nest, you have feathered so cunningly 
all to nething !” 

“ Indeed !—How.?” 

Cara ;was cool and resolute now. In this struggle 
she was careful not to lose a point from weakness. 
She was-pale yet, and. her eyes glittered like steel ; 
but, she liad full control. of. her voice. Eunice had 

prepered her for. the worst, and, knowing the danger 
she had to meet, the girl grew brave and cautious as 
a tiger. 

“ You want to know, do you? Well, I'll tell you 
|up and down in my fashion. You're a cheat—a 
mean, cruel cheat, and I can prove it—yesI cin! You 

needn’t widen your eyes at me. I can prove it, and if 





4) 
| 


it wasn't, for the poor creetur upstairs I'd do it at 


|onge. Attempt,toe. abuse her again, only just look 
| spitefully at her, and I'll pull the pillars out from 

as Samson did in the Bible. You had 
| her for.awhile, but I’ve got her now. When she 
hain’t.got no one.else.to go to she comes to me—I'll 
stand by. her, never fear.” 

“What has my aunt told you, pray ?” 

Corawas cautiously drawing out all the knowledge 
Bunice possessed, but the woman was not deficient 
in her craft either. 

“T didn’t need her to tell.anything ; I have got my 
own eyes and ears; Lcan ask questions, if I ain’t 
over quick to, answer’em. The man who came up 
with you the other night isat hand when I want 
him-—eh, yes, that.makes. you start, does it ?—stirs 
up the-ratilesnake in them eyes. But that isn’t all. 
That man was used to climbing laddexs,.and he. did 
it.” 

“Woman, you lie!” 

The words broke from Cora’s.lips sharp and vene- 
mous; she shoek from head to, foot with mingled 
rage and desperation. 

“You wore.a blue merino dress and left a piece on 
it behind you, That dress you was kind enough to 
piteh:at me one day, It was.tornand you was teo 
mueh. of a lady to.mend it. That.accounts for my 
havingrthe dress, but it dea’t agcount for the piece 





Cora turned cold; but kept her eyes unflinchingly | 


| “Yes, I said my aunt. Always having been known:| 





and it fitted toa T. I've got the dress and the pices 
safe and sure.’ 
| “T have not worn that dress for ages—I am ip 
mourning.” 
“ Of course, and for that reason didn’t wear black 
| that night, but put on the only other dress you had; 
the one you had jumped overboard in. It sn aells of 
| salt water yet. That's another clincher. Besi ae s, 
there’s a place in the front breadth which that lit 
humpbacked girl upstairs darned for yon afte r yo nt 
| got a shipboard again, I know all about it. Old 
moles are as cute as young ones any day.” 

“ This dress is nothing to me; I have not worn it 
since we went on shore with the wreck—no creature 
on earth has ever seen me wear it.” 

“Oh, wasn’t there? What -was.the guard a doing 
when you opened that gray cloak to take out your 
ticket? What was the man a doing who knows 
how to climb ladders when he sees ’em at a lady’ 
winder? What-was the other guard a, doing w ho 
took up a passenger who wore a blue dress and gray 
cloak after midnight at the station down here? 
Wimmen in these parts don’t start on journeys often 
after midnight, and when they d6 the guards are apt 
to eye em. sharp. That one did eye his passenger 
with the blue dress very sharp. Ob, I am nigh ux 
as wide awake as you are, miss.” 

A gleam of quick. intelligence shot over Cora’s 
pale face; while the woman was talking a smile of 
triumph arose. to her lips. 

“ What is all this tome, woman? TI know nothing 
of the matter. If anyone came here that night it 
was my cousin. From the first she was resolved to 
claim my inheritance... What more probable than 
that she should. haye stolen away and attempted to 
gain her mother oyer to.the plot. Now that you tell 
me these things I haye no:doubt of it.” 

Eunice stood aghast; “her mouth fell, her eyes 
fairly quivered with astonishment. 

“For her sake we had better say nothing about 
it,” resumed Cora, blandly ; “it would throw discredit 
on the family were it known that person so young, 
and always respectable till now,” had con fen pl é 
so base a fraud. Of course her mother will Keep the 
secret, and in pity for my cousin you must be silent, 
Eunice. There is no sacrifice that I would not make 
to protect her reputation. The knowledge of this 
unhappy attempt to defraud me of my birthrig 
gives you a hold upon the family, Eunice. Remain 
with us, if it please you, and keep that dress in your 
possession, it may be wanted as proof yet, I re- 
member now, it was in my cousin’s trunk when we 
came ashore. There does seem to be something 
providential in your having found the piece. Take 
especial care of it, Eunice.” 

Eunice Hurd was not altogether subdued, but she 
stood her ground like an Indian woman from whon 
the enemy bas stolen a quiver.of arrows. She was 
defeated but not convinced. This permission to re- 
main was, after all, a kind of triumph, and she was 
preparing to withdraw her forees in tolerable order 
when Cora spoke again : 

“ You are right, Eunice; I should have been more 
explanatory to my aunt; the knowledge that her 
daughter entertained this nefarious design s 

“ Ne—ne—what ?” interrupted Eunice. 

“ Nefarious—it means wicked, Eunice.” 

“Oh,” ejaculated the old maid, “that’s it, is it?” 

“As I was saying, Eunice, you have been a trust- 
worthy servant in the family for years, and are no 
doubt almost indispensable.” 

“ Inde—what ?” questioned Eunice again, growing 
snappish as Cora became blander and sweeter. 

“ A person that she cannot do without; that is the 
meaning of my word, Eunice, and I daresay you : and L 
will get along very nicely together after we know 
each other thoroughly. Nowthat I have learned the 
secret cause of my aunt’s irritability I would not de- 
prive her of your services for the world. Are we 
friends now, Eunice ?” 

Cora held out her white hand with the most wia- 
ning grace imaginable, but Eunice clenched her 
bony fingers and put her hand behind her, angry with 
herself for being so tempted by that smiling manner. 

“We are friends, miss, 80 long as you treat 
that poor lady, for she is a lady, well and with 
kindness. She has always been mistress here, and 
I won't obey nobody else. She’s always been used 
to havi ‘ing plenty of money, and that she’s a going to 
have.” 

“Why, Eunice, what do you think of me? Am I 
a tyrant ora miser that you insist on these thing s? 
Was not my father always generous to her and my 
cousin? Was not that ungrateful girl educated at 
my father’s cost exactly as I was educated? 
know.he loved, these two helpless women,.and not- 
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withstanding my cousim’s attempt to wrong me Tam 
anxious, in all things, to carry out my father’s 
wishes. When the estate is settled my aunt and 
cousin shall each have asetiled income. I promise 
it on the honour of a Lander.” 

“You mustn’t stint her now. 
ebe wants.” 

« Of course not.” 

“Nor the young creature upstairs. It'll be danger- 
ous now, I tell you.” 

“Do you thirk her so insane as that, Eunice ?” 

“Insane! stuff! She is no more insane than you 

eo!” 
ne] am sorry to hear that, Eunice. It would have 
been some excuse fer her conduct.” 

“Her conduct?” 

“Yes. That midnight visit to the lous® seems 
very like the freak of.an insane person. I hope it 
was. In charity, I hope it was!” 

Cora had controlled herself wonderfally throughout 
this scene; she carried everything before her’so 
adroitly that her spirits arose almost to elatiomat its 
close. Fer this once she had escaped and avoided 
the peril that threatened her, but she felt the 
necessity not only of conciliating this shrewd woman, 
but. of gare for hergelf a reputation for great 
liberality and kindness. The generous mature: of 
Amos Lamder’'s child was too well-known for an 
abrupt chamge of character to be aceepted readily. 
This siddew fright, brought om by her first effort to 
play the An had warned her of the-peril'in tinre. 

Mrs. had returned to her home almost 


She’s got to have all 


| at a tangent and hurt my feelings so. I waited and 


waited, thinking that you would come back, but love | cl 


| for my dear cross mamma was too strong. 
follow her at last. Now kiss me and let us 
friends.” 

The heart of the poor woman rose and swelled 
with such tenderness as only a mother can feel. She 
kissed the fair face lifted to hers over and over.again. 
She took it between her hands and gazed fondly upon 
it through the happy tears that would come rushing 
into her eyes. 

“Oh ! Cora, you do love me a little,” she said, in 
her pathetic longing for the affection so long with- 
drawn from her. “We might be so happy if you 
only loved me.” 

“We are—we will be happy—I have come here 
determined upon it. Come, come, forget and forgive. 
How long it seems since I have seen you!” 

“ Miserably long, my child.” 

“Still, it is only a week—such a week! ‘One 
sometimes crowds so much happiness into a week 
that it answers for a life-time. Don’t you think so, 
mamma ?”’ 

“ Happiness! You mean misery, child. Neither 
of us can have been very happy during the last week, 
Tam sure.” 

“ Happiness—did I say that, and you with tears in 


liappiness, butone-does make mistakes so when the 
a ey — 
auder Ieeghed, and smoothed Cora’s hair 
back from her.forelead. 
“Wheat ” inquired'the daugh- 
‘ter. “' Whataspile-of dresses!” 
“They ave my old’ mourning: IT wae going to 


Core. sem] for Eunice and: seo if they couliin’t: be: freshened 


had 
de : 
lady herself. But even; ommend - 
been too forher. Searcely had Euniee made: 
what she eonsidered » vietorious. retreat, whem Cora 
went to Mrs. Lander’s: xoom for‘tlies first time-since- 
her return home. 

She found that lady seated bythe bed imlierroom, 
looking over a quantity of mourniig rich in 


themselves, but from which the first freshness was 


Up. 
Gora gave the Bil of dresses. a push with her 


“Give them away: Bunice will look lovely in 
blavk—give'ler your whole wardtobe. To-morrow 
"we will get an entire outfit. The dressmaker is 
working for you now.” 

i Het mourning—shall it be second mourning, 
Dora ?” 


“Just as you please. Yes, for my part, I should 





gone. The sight of those crape folds, crumpled and | 
having a brownish tinge from use, filled her heart | 
more than a thousand harsh words could have done | 
with a sense of her daughter's cruelty. 

“ Oh, it is dreadful,” she exclaimed, looking at the 
dresses through her tears. “They are absolutely 
growing dingy, and she won’t permit me to get | 
new ones, nor to freshen these up. I proposed | 
that, and she ‘seid no, as if I had. been a child or a 
servant. He never did that by me—oh, my good, 
kind brother. I thought it hard not to control every- 
thing when he-was alive, but what was that com- 
pared to the life I lead with her, and she my own 
child, to whom I gave everything—injuring myself 
todo it? These old things, worn and worn, she said, 
were quite good enough to last tle year out. She 
had heaps of new dresses, te my knowledge, at the 
dressmaker’s-at the very time. One especial crape, 
worth all these together, covered with such a lovely 
pattern in bugles—silks that would stand alone— 
grenadines, and‘ don’t know what. She must brighten 
up her mourning indeed, but as for me, old bomba- 
zines and alpacas are good enough.” 

Mrs. Lander was giving way to thoughts like these 
when Cora entered the room. Mrs. Lander uttered 
a low scream and started from her chair, feeling 
strangely guilty, as if the thoughts she had just 
indulged in had been made known to her daughter. 

“Oh! Gora, is it you at last?” she exclaimed, 
turning away her face to hide the tears that stained 
it. 

A white arm stole caressingly around her neck; 
two warm lips were pressed to her cheek. She turned 
and threw both arms around her daughter. 

“Oh! Gora, Cora, how could you be so cruel to 
me?” 

“ Dear mother, I am so sorry.” 

Mrs. Lander burst into tears and began heaping 
kisses‘on that upturned face, which looked to her 
so beautiful with that expression of penitence upon 
it. 

“Darling mamma; so you have been fretting over 
my crossness—thinking me stingy and that most hate- 
ful of all things, a miser—have you? Stingy to 
you, above all creatures on earth! How could you 
believe it? Something had gone wrong with me ; 
was vexed, and you, mamma, were a little un- 
reasonable. Ihad been spending so much money— 
and so had you.” 

“Why, not so very much for me. Cora, those 
crapes and things were very expensive, I know, 
ticher by half than mine—but the cost was nothing 
to you, with so'much money in the bank.” 

“ Oh, yes, I: knowall about that. It wasn’t so much 
the money, but other things. Besides, you went off 


much prefer that. By the time the estate is settled 
“Lavender for you—it will be lovely with your 
hair.” 
“Do you think so? Oh, Eunice, is that you? 
Come in and take this pile of dresses away. My 
aunt will not wear them any more. She has had 


thing brighter. My cousin too, we must order new 
dresses for her—she will never do it for herself.” 


smile on her lip, which informed Eunice that she had 
come too late if she expected to take advantage 
of the quarrel which had sent Mrs. Lander home 
half distracted. So, with great self-composure and 
eraft, she gathered up the dressés in her arms and 
carried them away. On her progress downstairs she 
met Ellen Nolan and stopped to speak with her. 

“ Tell Miss Virginia to come down to her meals as 
usual—I want no change,” she said. “Miss Cora 
promises to behave herself, and she will.” 

“ My lady has decided how to act; she will come 
down. She, at any rate, has nothing to be ashamed 
of.” 

Thus a sort of hollow truce was arranged, and, by 
mutual consent, all subjects calculated to create dis- 
cord were avoided. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


A STRANGER arrived by the railway and came up 
from the hotel to pay his respects to the family. He 
had been a travelling companion and old friend of 
Amos Lander, and had been so earnestly invited to 
call upon him, should he visit England, that he had 
come into the neighbourhood for that purpose, where 
he had first heard of Mr. Lander’s death. 

The card which the man sent up to the mistress of 
the house bore the name of “Clarence Brooks,” 

Cora received the card in herroom, and went down 
to meet her guest sedate and thoughtful, as became 
an only child within a yearof her father’s death. She 
found a tall young man—that is, a man of some two 
or three-and-thirty—standing by one of the windows, 
looking out upon the prospect. The scenery was beau- 
tiful from that point. The railroad running undér the 
terrace was entirely concealed, and, with the exception 
of a mansion visible on the opposite shore, everything 
beyond the house seemed as wild as it was beautiful. 

Cora, whose footsteps were lost in the moss-like 
thickness of the carpet, walked quietly up to the 
window and spoke. 

“You will find nothing more beautiful on tho 
Rhine,” she said. 





“Nor anywhere else, so far as my experience 


| view he prais¢ 


those dear eyesall the time ?- Of course I meant un- | 


entirely we can come out in white and silver-gray.” | 





” answered the gentleman, turning one of those 

urly cut, manly 3 upo! ‘that impress you 

» of gi ut first sight, 1 ling her 

43 , that smilingly searched her 

i m “Itisal ly scene.” 

| She stood by his side and looked out upon the 

It was autumn now, and all the 

hills shone with one wild flush of bright colours, 

the deep purplish red of the oak, the soft pale colour 

of the ash, mingled together so richly that the 

waters of the river, as it weltered over the shadows 

at sunset or in the morning, si d filtering through 

broken jewels and sands of gx It was near sunset 
now, and the effect was beau . 

“I have never seen anything more strikingly 
grand,” he said, turning so slowly from her face 
to the scene that she was puzzled to know which he 
was really praising. 

“There is nothing like our autumn, when a sharp 
frost comes suddenly. We had one last night, and 
you see the result.” 

“T for one am grateful to the frost if it makes you 
80 in love with my country, Mr. Brooks.” 

“And I am a thousand times grateful that it is 
seen in its richest beauty by the side of my old 
friend’s daughter.” 

Corastarted andher colourchanged ; she never could 
hear Amos Lander’s name with composure ; it seemed 
like calling upon her judge to come forth from his 
watery greve and denounce her. 

The stranger saw this sudden change in her face 
and, remembering how her father died, sympathized 
with her grief at once. 

“Theve e letter from your father, Mies Lander, 
written only two days before hetook passage on that 
unfortunate vessel. It contained om invitation to 
this house. Will you read it?” 

Gora wes glad to take tlie letter, and thus regain 
her’ self-control. She reached forth her hand, but 
drew it back again, shuddering as the paper touched 
her fingers. It seemed asif her crime must be 
written in aletter sent so nearupon her uncle’s death. 

Mr. Brooks observed this movement, and, mis- 
taking its meaning, unfolded the letter before he 
offered it to her again. 

“Tt may give you pain, dear lady, but as you are 
mentioned in it so lovingly, the pleasure will over« 
balance all.” 

Cora took the letter then, and read it through by 
the licht of the window. 

“My Dear Brooks,” it commenced, “ wo sailfr, 





enough of bombazines, and is coming out With some- | 


There was a gleam in Cora’s eye, and a mocking | 


my own blessed land in three days from th s— tli 
is, I, a niece, who has been at school with nw 
daughter, and the dear child herself. I wish yo 
had seen her, my friend. Never, I do think, wave 
father so blessed in his child as I am, and ever av 
been. I do not know that you will think her beautinN, 
to my eyes she—well, I will not say all that a fon‘ 
old man may think of his only child—besides, in this 
| respect, my niece shares admiration with her. Stran- 
| gers, I assure you, can hardly tell them apart. But 
| to me the difference is as great as that which lies 
| between sunshine and gas-light. Not that my bro- 
| ther’s orphan is an inferior girl—far from it—but my 
young wife’s spirit does not shine forth from her eyes 
and the sweet, gentle, yet exalted nature of my young 
wife does not dwell in her heart, at any rate not for 
mé. 

“Come to us, my friend. I am your senior by 
many years, it is true, but we have enjoyed life to 
t gether before now, and will again, heaven willing 
That which we were talking of must be kept a secre 
between us. The dear child must not be influenced 
even by a shadow of suspicion that her father wishes 
for her happiness in that form. But come, and we twe 
will watch for the first blush that gives us hope 
This idea has been the one dream of my life—in al 
other things I am a practical and commonplace 
money-making man. But where she is concerned J am 
as romantic as a poct. Am I praising her too much? 
Will this enthusiasm of a worn-out old heart lead 
your imagination astray? No, it is impossible— 
never on this earth was there a better child. Re- 
member, I do not dwell upon her beauty—of that I 
am no judge. They tell me she looks like the Lan- 
ders, that is the women of our family, and this must 
be true or people would not so often mistake her for 
my brother’s orphan. But, in the soul, the expres- 
sion, that which is what. perfume is to the rose, there 
is no shadow of a resemblance—there, as I have said, 
my girl is her mother over again. 

“Come to us, my friend, and see what a grand, 
noble country you were born in. Make my house 
your home. I only wish fortune had not dealt so 
bountifully with you, for then I might hope that some 
commercial advantages that I can control would keep 
you near me, even though—— But that subject is 
too sacred for a letter. 

“You are going East, the last letter tells me—up 
the Nile and over the Holy Land. I hope your 
travelling companion will prove all that you think 
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him, bot sudden fancies of that kind sometimes 
prove dangerous. God bless you! 
“ Amos LANDER.” 

The blood had receded from Cora’s face when she 
first took this letter; for she would rather have 
strangled an asp in her hand than touch the writing 
of the man whose child she had sacrificed ; but it came 
back to her cheeks long before she had concluded the 
reading. 

Clarence Brooks saw this and smiled softly; he 
thought those bright blushes came from a conscious- 
mess of Amos Lander’s meaning, so vaguely ex- 
pressed in the letter. 

“It was the last letter he ever wrote, I feel cer- 
tain,” he said. 

Cora could hardly refrain from crushing the paper 
in her hand. 

“He does not speak over kindly of my—my cousin, 
who was an orphan at his mercy,” she said, in a voice 
that trembled more with anger than grief. 

“Miss Lander!” 

The voice in which this name was uttered put her 
on her guard at once. 

“I loved my father dearly—dearly,” she said, 
with tears in her eyes. “But this young girl is 
so helpless, so dependant. His brother’s daughter 
too—with all her faults. But he was wise—he un- 
derstood her better than I can. Oh! father, father, 
forgive me if, for one moment, I thought you a little 
unjust and forgot all that has happened since !” 

She kissed the letter in what seemed a passion of 
tender remorse, and, flinging herself in a chair, turned 
her face to the cushions and sobbed audibly. 

Clarence Brooks walked to a distant window and 
looked out, a little disturbed by this scene. He re- 
buked himself for the tone in which he had addressed 
her, and was anxious to make some apology. In a 
few moments Cora came towards him, wiping her 
eyes with a tiny handkerchief bordered with black 
an inch deep. 

“ Forgive me,” she said; “I did not mean to give 
way, but the sight of his dear handwriting was a ter- 
rible shock. Then so many things have conspired 
against my cousin; and those who cannot love her 
as I have will not take the charitable side of this 
question. No one but her poor mother and myself— 
but I forget, you are a stranger to us all.” 

“No, not quite a stranger. One who knew the 
father so well and loved him so entirely cannot be 
considered in that light, surely, where the daughter 
is concerned.” 

“Indeed, you seem to me like a friend.” 

“That J will be, Miss Lander, if you wil! permit it.” 








[A MESSAGE FROM THE DEAD. } 


She smiled through the tears that still hung on 
her lashes. 

“If I permit it? He loved you; that letter proves 
i.” 
“ Yes, he loved me well enough——” 

Brooks paused, coloured, and added, “ well enough 
to invite me here.” 

“There was something else to which my father 
seemed to allude, as if there existed some plan, some 
hope ?” 

No lamb that ever followed its mother with his 
mouth full of white clover ever looked more inno- 
cent than Cora when she asked that question. 
Clarence Brooks felt the blood mounting to his face 
under the gaze of those bright eyes, but answered, 
evasively : 

“Oh, that was nothing—only a little plan we had 
in common.” 

“ Commercial ?” she inquired. 

“ Perhaps it might be considered so.” 

“Certainly, I remember that last sentence. 
papa never could quite give up business.” 

“Some time, perhaps, I shall desire to explain his 
plaus more fully,” said the gentleman; “ when you 
are more composed aud I shall have been fortunate 
enough to obtain your confidence.” 

She smiled sweetly upon him. 

“]T have no talent for business,” she said ; “ still 
his wishes, I think, would come to me by heart. But 
I am very thoughtless. My aunt. will fancy that I 
am assuming her prerogatives; she does not know 
that you are here.” 

Cora rang the bell, gave directions to the man who 
answered the summons to inform Mrs. Lander that 
a gentleman was waiting to see her, and then she re- 
sumed her seat again, breathing a little quickly. 

Mrs. Lander came into the room, her black gar- 
ments trailing slowly down its whole length, and 
looking a little terrified, as had become her habit 
now when any person called upon her unexpectedly. 

“Aunt, dear aunt, this gentleman, Mr. Clarence 
Brooks, brings a letter from my father.” 

“Your father, Cora?” cried the widow, beginning 
to tremble. “Why, he has been dead years and 


Poor 


“Not quite a year yet, dear aunt,” said Cora, with 
a quick catch of the breath. Then, turning to Brooks, 
she added, in a low voice: “The shock affects her 
yet; she cannot hear his name mentioned without 
this confusion of thought.” 

“Was he a friend of Amos Lander’s ?” questioned 
the widow, looking from the stranger to Cora. 

“Yes, annt, a very dear friend.” 
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“And he has a letter from him, written by b's 
own hand? Howcan that be? The dead do nm: 
write.” 

“Tt was his last letter, lady, written just before \» 
sailed.” 

“ On that fatal ship—for fatal it has been to me- 
to me—fatal it will prove to us all, I solemaly br- 
lieve. Did you also escape?” 

“ No, madam, I never was on board. Some mont!s 
before Mr. Lander sailed I had journeyed to the Ees’. 
His letter followed me into the Holy Land.” 

“Where none of us will everfollow him,” mutter: 
the widow, seating herself. 

Brooks did not catch her words, but he was struck 
by the singular manner of the woman. ‘There W« 
absolute terror in her eyes as she turned them up. 
him. 

“It must have been a terrible shock [to affect b: 
so,” he thought. “Even the daughter, who share! 
his danger, bears it with more fortitude.” 

“Do you wish to see my father’s letter?” 60:1 
Cora, gently. 

Mrs. Lander made a sudden gesture of repulsicu 

“Tt will be a pang at first, but——” , 

“ Yos, Cora, I will read it. If he has left a wis) 
that I can fulfil, weak and hampered as I am, | 
would give my life to accomplish it. That wouldle 
something to show how sorry Iam for—for——" 

“ Dear aunt, we know how much you regret b's 
death. Take the letter to your room and readi' 
there—Mr. Brooks will excuse you.” 

Mrs. Lander took the letter and went out. Cora 
excused herself for a moment and followed her int» 
the next room. 

* Do you wish to ruin me, and yourself also, th:' 
you take that paper as if it were a rattlesnake, an! 
talk like an insane person ? I tell you this gentlema" 
must be received cordially. He knew Amos Lande: 
well, and is a man of mark, or I know nothing abou’ 
it. Invite him to remain, and enforce the invitatio 
by something like cheerfulness. It is my wish! 

“Then, if I must be cheerful, take the letter: ! 
won't read it!” answered the harassed woman. 

“ There, there, take it to your room and do as y"'! 
like about reading it, though I think you will fix! 
something in his last words to rouse your pride + 
little. Por my part, Lam glad this gentleman broug)' 
it. If I had one scruple it has vanished now. Rea! 
it, read what he says about us and about her. Jt wil! 
bring the colour to your white face, I warrant.” 

“T will readit,” answered Mrs. Lander. ‘After 
all, it is nothing but writing. Thatcannot kill one. 

(To be continued) 
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SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 
en as Sa 
CHAPTER XVI. 


WueEn the cloth was at last removed Nora, un- 
bidden, placed a chess-board and men upon the table, 
asthe evening amusement of Mr. Lopez was playing 
that game with his danghter. He always insisted on 
being the victor, and Inez good-naturedly allowed it, 
though she was much the better player of the two. 
His sources of enjoyment were narrowed down to so 
few that she could not deny him the triumph of 
conquering her in their mimic trials of skill, much 
as it sometimes tested her forbearance to do so. 

She began mechanically to arrange the pieces, but 
no sooner had the door closed on the girl than Mr. 
Lopez pushed the board away, and, leaning back in 
his chair, fixed his eyes searchingly on his daughter, 
and said: 4 

“ Now Iam quite ready for what you have to say, 
Inez. Begin, if you please, with what passed be- 
tween yourself and your aunt this morning.” 

After a slight effort to steady her voice Inez re- 
counted to him as precisely as possible all that Mrs. 
Hawks had said, and, without allowing herself to 
eae went on to the occurrences of the later part of 

e day. 

She told him enough of what had passed between 
Rosa and herself to enable him to come to his own 
conclusions as to the guilt or innocence of the man 
they had both so highly estimated. Her father often 
interrupted her with exclamations of. incredulity, or 
anger, but when she had finished her painful recital 
he struck his hand so violently upon the table as to set 
the chess-men spinning in every direction, and said : 

“Tl never believe it! never! It’s a shameful lie 
hatched up between your precious aunt and that 
young serpent, who I begin to believe is ready cnough 
to undertake anything that will please a rich woman 
like old Hawks. I hope you won’t credit them, Inez, 
or write to Godfrey as if you mistrust him. He loves 
you, child; I know he does, and if there be any sham 
about him it was acted towards that girl—never, 
never with you. What if he did flirt with her ? there 
was no harm in that. All college students have such 
experiences in their verdant days. The girl, no doubt, 
did all she could to attract him, and now she asks you 
to cast him off because she couldn’t entrap him into 
marrying her. I know something of life, Inez, and 
of men, and if ever true love was felt fora woman I 
know that Godfrey Fenton feels it for you in all its 
depth and intensity.” 
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[MR. LOPEZ TELLS INEZ HIS DREAM.] 

“T thought so too, papa,” was the subdued reply, 
“but it seems that he has no right to love me. You 
overlook the worst feature of the case, his previous 
engagement to Miss Hastings.” 

“Miss Fiddlesticks! That young tigress has 
wrought that part of the story out of her own fertile 
brain. I shall not credit a syllable of it, nor should 
you. Upon my word, if you allow yourself to be 
cheated out of such a husband as Fenton will make, 
you'll not deserve to find one at all. He is the noblest, 
finest-hearted fellow breathing, and I insist that 
he shall have fair play, in spite of all these malicious 
women can say against him.” 

“That is my wish too, papa, and I have already 
written to him telling him the whole story, and ask- 
ing him to defend himself, if it be in his power to do 
so. I wouldnot condemn him unheard.” 

“T hope that your letter has not been sent to the 
office, for I wish to add a few lines to it myself, tell- 
ing Godfrey how utterly I disbelieve the whole 
thing. I shall invite him to come here at once, and 
face his enemies.” 

“Tt is too late to do that, for Dick took my letter 
to post while we were at dinner. I thought it best 
to send it off before speaking with you, lest you 
might wish me to delay a little. I cannot live in 
this suspense. I must know what is to be known 
as soon as possible. I have given Mr. Fenton the 
opportunity to defend himself, and if he cannot do 
that all must end between us.” 

Hor father looked at her with rage and amazement 
contending for the mastery. 

“You say that very coolly, but your white face 
and heavy eyes tell their own tale. I tell you, 
Inez, that the loss of this man’s love will break your 
heart and wreck the last hope in life that remains to 
me. Look at me—think of what I have borne, and 
remember what Fenton has become to me; what he 
promises to do'for us both ; and then, if you can, say 
again that all shall be over between you. It shall 
not be; you shall marry him yet, and get back your 
poor mother’s portion. It has been unfairly with- 
held from you too long already, and I will find means 
to make old Hawks disgorge her plunder. Oh! you 
needn’t look at me in that way, for I am in earnest.” 

Inez arose, knelt. down before him, and, placing her 
bowed head upon his knee, she tremulously said: 

“ Papa—darling papa, don’t pain me by such vio- 
lence. I cannot bearit. Be gentle with your poor 
Inez, for she needs kindness this night more than she 
has ever done before in her whole life. I have done 
what I thought right, and we must leave the issue in 
the hands of a higher power.” 





Lopez said, more gently: 

“Heaven knows I think more of your happiness. 
and welfare than I do of my own, but it angers m- 
to see your faith in a true man tampered with ani 
unsettled by those two women who came here to- 
day bent on an errand of mischief. I only wish tha 
Fenton had a fortune of his own, for he could them 
show them that your aunt’s money is not what he wax 
thinking of when he sought you. He has always 
known that there are strong doubts as to your ge? - 
ting much of it, and he only asked for enough fron» 
her hoards to enable him to marry you at once, wit! 
out danger of all of us coming to want. Till lately 
I would have compromised with Mrs. Hawks for 
five thousand a year; but now I will not do that. 
We will have half, and the balance at her death - 
Get up, child, and sit on this ottoman at my feet, for 
I have something very strange to tell you.” 

Inez silently obeyed him, wondering what new 
fantasy had taken possession of his mind, for hi» 
thoughts often wandered strangely. She looked un) 
at him in the gathering twilight, and saw from th. 
glitter of his eyes, and the nervous trembling of hi+ 
lips, that he was greatly excited. 

He presently went on :, 

“ Opium is a strange thing, and it putsodd notion» 
in my head sometimes, but its use exalts the percep- 
tive powers and brightens the faculties to an almost 
supernatural degree, at least, that is my experienc: 
of its effects. Of late, while under its influence, | 
have had remarkable visions, one of which come: 
back to me so often and soclearly that it must hav- 
some sigxificance. I have often tried to remember 
if your mother ever told me of a hiding-place for 
papers in the library at Oaklands, but I do not think 
she ever did. Besides, what I am going to tell you 
she could hardly have known till she met her 
father in the spirit land, and communicated it to her.’ 

“ Poor papa,” thought Inez; “ his mind is weaken - 
ing day by day, and he will soon live more amon:: 
the phantoms evoked by that dreadful drug thai 
among the realities that surround him.” 

She assumed an interested look, and Mr. Lopez 
went on: 

“I see that you are listening to me, that you wil! 
hear the strange revelation I have to make without 
trying to convince me that there is nothing in it- 
Inez, of late your mother has often been with m 
when I sleep. Ihave seen her in all her early 
beanty, before the hand of disease marred her soit 
girlish loveliness, for she was a charming creature 
when we first met. I didnot cherish her as tender) v 
as I might perhaps, for there is little of softness i 
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nature, but r with the selfish fervour 
of such temperaments as mine. I adored her, yet I 
could not contr ’ ionate and jealous nature, 
and I made her wret She never gave me cause 
doubt her devotion to me, yet I could not bear 
hat she should give evenasmile or a courteous word 
» any other man, and I made her give up the 
siety in which she found appreciation to live alone 
sband whose moody temper made her life 


aused, and Inez tearfully exclaimed: 

Jon’t tell me of such things, papa. Why should 
you abase yourself before your own child, and accuse 
yourself of greater wrongs than I am sure you could 
have committed ?” 

“Because some expiation is demanded of me, I 
suppose. I don’t know what prompted me to go into 
these painful details, for that was not what I in- 
tended to say. However, as I have commenced my 
self-accusing confession, I will go on to the end. I 
took my wife to my secluded home, where nota soul 
rame near her thet could speak her own language, 
except myselfand the woman who nursed you. There 
you were born,and my poor Susie's health failed so 
rapidly that the doctors said she must return. to her 
native alr. 

“T bought thisplace and brought her here for the 
summer, but we reesived no company, and it was the 
ack of human sympathy, of the social enjoyments 
I denied to her, that was-slowly sepping’the springs 
f her life. The words of her father were proving 
true; he said to her when he refused his»consent 
to our union: 

“* That jealous demon will break your lieart,.and 
I will not give you to him.’ 

“See how well the old man understood me—hew 
literally his words were fulfilled. Inez, I saw your 
poor mother fading hourly before my eyes, yet; I 
would not summon around her those who might hawe: 
saved her, 1 was-not, a-popular man in seciety my- 
self, and I could not.bear to see her surrounded by 
thers, and amused by them, while | was. left to the 
indulgence of my own morose bumbur. But I vas 
bitterly punished, for I think: she grew melancholy 
mad before she died——” 

Inexpressibly shocked, the poor girl cried out, in 
anguish : 

“Why should you tell me this? Why foreshadow 
the fate I may learn to fear as my inheritance? ~ Oh, 
fathér, have you no pity for me-?” 

He cynically replied: 

“ Pity 2—yes; I do more than pity you, Inez; 1 
mourn over your lonely lot—your broken fortunes, 
even more than over the loss of health and strength 

» myself. 1 hardly know why I give you these 
wretched.details, but something forces me to do it. 
Kemorse drove me to the di i t wrecked 

1c in every way. For years after her death I be- 

held yours mother’s image ever before me, looking 
just as 1 had last seen her on earth—wan, wasted, 
broken-hearted. 

“But that phase passed away, and since my afflic- 
tion she comes tome only as a spirit of light, clothed 
in the beauty of the radiant sphere to which she now 
belongs. In my dreams she speaks to me—con- 
soles me for my sufferings, in her own angelic 
way. Thatis why the drug I take is so precious to 
ne; for no sooner am I completely under its influ- 
ence than my guardian angel is beside me, breathing 
peace and.comfort into my soul. 

“Well, my dear, after all this preamble, I have 
some to what I began to tell you. Of late Susie 
speaks only of you and your future. Twice she has 
distinetly told me that her father’s last will is still 
in existence. She says that it was concealed by Mr. 
Horton, lest. it should be destroyed, and it is still in 
the old house at Oaklands. 

“She minutely described an octagon room lighted 
by four narrow windows, which was added by Mr. 
Horton. to the house, and used by him as a library. 
In the spaces between the windows book-shelves 
are placed, and behind the highest row of books in the 
case, on the left-hand side of the door as you go in, 
close examination will disclose a spring concealed 
under the edge of the shelf. 

“Tf that be firmly pressed on, the wall will slide 
down, leaving a narrow cavity exposed, and in that 
is concealed your grandfather’s last will. He in- 
tended to write to Susie, send her his forgiveness 
and inform her of its hiding-place, but death antici- 
pated him, and he would not confide his intentions 
to me. The instrument under which Mrs. Hawks 
claims the estate was executed in the height of his 
anger at Susie’s elopement with me, but that was 
cancelled by one made subsequeng to your birth.” 

Inez listened to these circumstantial details with 
vivid interest, thongh she could put but little faith in 
them as revelations from the world beyond. She 
thoughtfully said: 

“It ievery strange that such a dream should have 
come.to you ; and yeusay it has been repeated, papa ?” 


“Yes, and each time with the same clearness and | 
.precision of detail, but when I ask, ‘ How am I to get 
I ssion of the will ?’ the answer always is, ‘ That 
remains for Inez to accomplish, for you can do no- 
thing yourself.’” 

“Tor me? Oh, what could I do towards carrying 
out anything so intangible asa dream? Dear papa, 
your mind has dwelt so constantly on this subject 
that your sleeping visions have unconsciously been in- 
fluenced by it ; but there can really be nothing in it.” 

Lopez curtly replied: 

“Don’t be a simpleton, Inez, and turn coward 
when you should be most courageous. This mission 
is delegated to you, and by you it must be fulfilled. 
What adds to my confidence in the truthof my vision 
is that such a room exists at Oaklands, I was:re- 
ceived in it by your grandfather when I asked his 
consent to the marriage of his younger daughter 
with myself, which was refused on no other grounds 
than my foreign birth and the fault of tempertdie-had 
remarked in me. A scene of ‘bitter anger and re- 
crimination ensued, and I revenged the insult, he 
offered me by inducing his pet and darling to for 
sake him and link her destiny with mime. Theold 
man never recovered from the blow. His health 
failed him, and he spent several yearsdm travelling: 
I believe that the news of Susie’s-death gave the 
last blow to him; for not very long-afterwards he 
was found dead in his: bed when they went:to arouse 
him in the morning. 

“Mrs, Hawks took everything, but-then I did not 
care, for your mother had: been se. recently taken 
from me that I had no theught te-bestow on the in- 
justice which had been done teryou. It was not till 
iadter I lost my own fortume that I asvoke to the 
wrong from which you wereto suffer. I opened a 
communication with Mrs. Hawks, who had recently 
married,.and she repHed to it by sending me a copy 
ofthe: will, whickhgave the whole. of her father’s pro- 

‘to herself. . 
i Became worse and worse with me, and 
finally I came heretptakeshelter. By that time Mr. 
Hawks was dead,and your Aunt Eunice a childless 
widow. I.agein-appealed to her, and the only result 
‘was to wring from the stingy old creature the mise- 
rable pittance on which we have ever since lived. 
Your aunt and I never liked each other, and I be- 
lieve it was her influence that poisoned her father’s 
mind against me, and prevented him from accepting, 
the overtures of reconciliation your mother persisted 
in making as long as she lived.” 

He paused, and with some effort Inez said: 

“ It isa very sad story, but unless\my aunt chooses 
to right the wrong that has been done I cannot see 
how it is to be remedied. How I am to get posses- 
sion of the will I cannot see, even if such a thing be 
in existence. I should not even know how to seek 
the paternal home of my mother.” 

“You can easily learn that. Oaklands is not 
above fifty miles from here. On it is a square brick 
house, with a tower at the western angle, and in that 
is the library of which I have spoken. Since the 
death of her husband Mrs. Hawks has never lived 
there, and the place has been rented, together with 
the farm lands attached to it. 

“So firm is my conviction that the will is con- 
cealed in the place indicated by my dream that Lin- 
sist that you shall visit Oaklands, obtain access to 
the library, and make an effort to gain possession of 
the will.” 

“ But how am I to do that, papa? Do you know 
anything of the people who occupy the place? If 
youare not acquainted with them under what pretext 
could I intrude into their house ?” 

“* Where there’s a will there’s a way,’ says the 
proverb, and a wise one it is, especially in this case. I 
do not know much of the tenant, but enough to answer 
your purpose. Heis an ordinary farmer, with so 
small a family that he requires but two of the rooms 
in the rear of the house to live in. The others are 
shut up, with much of the furniture still in them. 
The library has scarcely been used since Mr. Horton’s 
death, for neither Eunice nor her husband had much 
taste for books, and I don’t think Wilkins, the tenant, 
is likely to meddle much with your grandfather's 
collection. 

“I visited the place once after he took possession, 
and found him to be a good, practical farmer, but 
surprisingly ignorant and careless about everything. 
He is a good-natured, primitive fellow. When you 
see him you will find that my description is. what 
critics call graphic.” 

“ Do you really expect.me to go on such an errand 
as this, papa? HowcanI leave you so long as it 
will take me to visit Oaklands ?” 

“Oh, as to that, Nora cau be trusted to take care 
of me for a day or two; and when I téll her that you 
have gone away on business of mine she will not 
attempt to pry into what does not concern her. I 
have been thinking of this for several days past, 





<p 
it, for my heart is set on verifying the truth of my 
vision. It will take you but two days o 
turn, and the announcement of your name, w 
addition that you have come to get a rare book fr m 
the library for the use of your invalid father, wij 
suffice. Wilkins will not trouble you with s leg 
or objections, for he knows my near connection with 
the Horton family, and he would not dare to refusg 
you access to any room you wished to visit.” 

After a thoughtful pause Inez said: 

“TI will undertake this strange errand, sinco yoy 
have it so much at heart, papa; but it must be oy 
one condition. You must name some particula: b 
which you know to be in the library, and as) 
mission of my aunt to have it brought away. 28 
she gives. an order in writing I scarcely think tho 
man in charge of the place would be justilied iy 
allowing me to remove one.” 

“What if le didn’t,sothat your object was gained by 
getting into thelibrary? ‘That is what you have to 
do, and you must. linger there till you have an op- 
portunity to examine the shelf behind which the 

is situated. That once found, the rest is easy, 
If the will be there you can easily conceal it about 
your m, and nobody be the wiser.” 

- dear papa, we will speak farther of this to- 

and then we can decide what is to be done, 
Shall Dlight the lamp and have our game at chess 
before tea is-brought in?” 

“Certainly, child, and we'll have more games 
than one, for I feel quite refreshed after my long 
— y.” 

e did not notice the wan and weary face opposite 
him, the eyes glistening with unshed tears, and 
the tremulous motion of her lips as she bent 
over the board, moving the pieces often at random, 
but still.:playing well enough to interest him deeply. 

It was late when they separated for the night, 
and when Inez kissed: him, and left him to the care 
of Dick, the only comment he made-on her appearance 
was: 

“ How pale you are, child. Dom’tilet all this worry 
about Godfrey prey om yoursspimits. He is all right, 
be sure of that, my girl.” 

Inez would have given much to be able to believe 
him, but she dared not. Worn out as she was she 
could not sleep till towards dawn, and when she 
awoke a low fever hung about her which she would 
not acknowledge, though it sapped her strength from 
hour to hour, till she could no longer sustain herself, 
and was compelled to take to her bed and haves 

ysician called in. 

r. Minturn said she had received a severe mental 
shoek from which her nervous system was suffering, 
and he prescribed sedatives and recommended perfect 
repose of mind and body, as if the first would not 
seethe and -rivt;in its misery, however passive the last 
might be. 

Lopez chafed and worried over this delay in mak- 
ing the investigation he was so anxious about, but 
there was no help for it. Inez was’ too much indis- 
posed to leave home, and the had the superstitious 
belief that to her alone must be entrusted the re- 
covery of the important document on which her 
future prosperity depended. 

Inez dispatched to her aunt a few half-illegible 
lines informing her of her inability to go to her, but 
promising to do so as soon as her health permitted. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Diex arrived with the carriage at the hour named 
for Mrs. Hawks’s afternoon drive, and the note of Inez 
was taken up to her by Mrs. Perkins. 

She and Rosa were playing backgammon, and the 
latter was seemingly in the gayest and brightest 
spirits. Her patroness already began to think her 
the most charming young person she had ever known, 
and she blessed the hour that had delivered her from 
the prosy lectures of Miss Briggs, and given her 4 
companion so congenial in every respect as she found 
Rosa to be. 

Mrs. Perkims approached her mistress with 
silver waiter in her hand, on which the note of 
Inez was placed. With a contracted brow Mrs. 
Hawks said: ; 

“ What does Inez mean by sending an excuse, 0 
place of coming herself? I am not accustomed 
to neglect, and she had better look to hersell, or 
things may not go 80 well with her as sho might 
wish.” 

Mrs. Perkins hastened’ to explain that Inez was ill 
in bed; that Dr. Minturn had been with her, and 
ordered her to remain perfectly quiet. 

“ Well, well, that is. different from wilful neglect. 
If she’s ill, of course, she can’t come; but it is un- 
lucky for her that she should be so just now. What 
does she say, Rosa? Read the note to me.” 

“Rosa,” thought the indignant maid. “I wonder 
what that familiarity means. Mrs. Hawks never 
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put this young woman seems to be carrying every- 
thing before her. If she only means fair by Miss 
Inez, it’s all right ; but if she don’t, oh, Lor’, it makes 
me ill to think of what may happen; for sure, and 
ma can do more with that old body there than even 
can, after all my years of faithful service.” 

Vith intense irritation she waited until Rosa 
opened the note, glanced over the few lines it con- 
¢ained, and then read them aloud to Mrs. Hawks. 
The latter, with a dissatisfied toss of her head, said: 

“It’s short enough, and not a word about the state 
of my health in it. After the trial I went through 
yesterday with that father of hers it was as little.as 
Inez could have done to inquire how I passed the 
night, and whether I was better this morning. Oh, 
my dear, I only wish that my niece had your sen- 
sibility to suffering, and your graceful tact in saying 
just the right thing at the right moment.” 

Mrs. Perkins would not wait for the reply that arose 
to Rosa’s lips. 

She indignantly said : 

“Them that feels most ain’t them that always has 
pretty words. to tickle people’s fancy with. My 
young lady is above such things, but you'll never 
find anybody that cares for you so much as Miss 
Inez does, in spite of allthe fine talk. The poor 
child is broke down with all she has to go through, 
and now when she wants someone to comfort 
her and look. after her you seem ready to turn your 
back on her, and she your sister’s own child too.” 

At this wunlooked-for outbreak Mrs. Hawks 
opened her eyes so widely that the white ring 
around them was more conspicuous than ever, and 
she angrily said: 

“] will not bear with such impertinence from you, 
Perkins. You think that. you have become su neces- 
sary to me that I would not. part from you under any 
provocation ; but if this be repeated, I warn you that 
I shall at least make an effort t6 get another to fill 
your place. I have changed companions till I have 
at last found one to suit me, and I may chance to 
have as good luek if I determine to change my 
maid.” 

“Very well, ma’am, you can make the trial if you 
choose; but when it comes to nursing a woman 
afflicted as -youare you won't find many that is either 
capable or willing to undertake the job. © You 
know how many you had afore I come to you, and 
how glad you were to find a reliable person to be 
aways Tear you.” 

While she was.speaking Rosa. took a pencil from 
her pocket and hastily scribbled a few words on the 
back of Inez’s note. She took Mrs. Hawks’s glasses 
from a table near, and, presenting the two to. her, 
spoke in a low and distinct tone to the waiting- 
woman, 

“ You are very injudicious, Mrs. Perkins, and such 
language can only injure the cause you are so anxious 
toserve, Leave the interests of Miss Lopez in my 
hands, for they are safest there; and pray do no- 
thing to induce your mistress to believe that you are 
jealous of the influence that I am acquiring over 
her. It can domo good and may lead to your own 
lismissal. I should regret that, for I should not 
know what to do without youif you were sent away. 
Besides, as we are both interested in the same cause 
it willbe better that.a good understanding should 
sxist between us.” 

Mrs. Perkins keenly regarded the fair, open face 
of the speaker, and then,bluntly asked: 

“But are we interested in the same canse, Miss 
Gordon? It seems to me that you are more intent 
m making your own way in. Mrs. Hawks’s good 
graces than in doing anything for my young lady. 
l begin to fear that the day that brought you to our 
house was a dark one for Miss Inez.” 

“Fie! Mrs, Perkins, why will you talk so unrea- 
sonably? Is it not necessary to the success of what 
you have most nearly at heart that I should win the 
onfidence of Mrs.. Tawks? I have pledged my 
word as to the use to be made of my influence, and 
that should satisfy you. Leave me to play my own 
game, and I shall win this one, though I’m obliged 
to let the old lady be victor in those we play at cards 
and backgammon.” 

_ The witehery of persuasion that dwelt on the 
‘ips and in the eyes.of Rosa Gordon served her turn 
as dexteronsly as usual. Against the intuitions of her 
etter judgment Mrs. Perkins was persuaded that 
Rosa was but carrying out their compact,and she 
more graciously said: 

“Tm sorry 1.spoke so quick like and said what I 
did about you, Miss Gordon. I hope you mean fair, 
and somehow I am forced to believe in you when 
I speak with you, though, at other times, I’m fear- 
ful ~_ you are thinking more of yourself than any- 
one else,’ ‘ 

“I will tell yon the truth, Mrs. Perkins,” said 
Rosa, with an air of perfect.candour. “I intend to 
have that will executed before we leave Newport, 
and it is but fair that I should’be handsomely remem- 

















bered in it; but.I pledge you my word that the bulk 
of Mrs. Hawks’s fortune shall go to her niece, Does 
that satisfy you?” 

“Well, yes, I suppose so. A fewthousand pounds 
more or less won't signify where there’s so much, 
and of course you must be paid something for your 
services.” 

“ Then we understand each other, and you will be 
more careful how you speak to Mrs. Hawks. We 
could not afford to part from you on any terms, Mrs. 
Perkins, for I can do nothing but amuse her, and you 
are the mainstay of the concern. You shall not be 
forgotten either, I assure you, when. the old lady 
comes to make her bequests.” 

Though chafed and irritated at the patronizing 
tone assumed by Rosa, the woman nodded acquies- 
cence, and Mrs. Hawks, who had. by. this time read 
over what Rosa had written and also the apology 
sent by her niece, laid down her glasses and inter- 
rupted the conversation of which she had been bliss- 
fully unconscious, for Rosa stood behind her, and her 
infirmity prevented her from detecting the low 
murmur of yoices near her, 

She sharply said: 

“Miss Gordon intercedes for you, Perkins, and in 
consideration of that I overlook what passed here 
just now. I don’t deny that, in many respects, you 
suit me better than anyone I could find to put in 
your place, but you had better not,lose your temper 
about Inez every time her name is mentioned, It is 
injudicious, to say the least of it, for such conduct 
on your part can’t be of any service to her.” 

“I begin to see that now myself, ma’am, and if 
you'll exéuse me I'll be more thoughtful im future. 
I'd be sorry to leave you to.a stranger, for no one 
could understand as well as I do what must be done 
for you when you are took with one.o’ your spells.’ 

“ Very well—all is right between us again, and you 
can bring me my drops. Then tell Dick to drive close 
to the door and be ready when I come down.” 

The drops were administered, and Mrs. Perkins 
went on her errand, Rosa brought Mrs. Hawks’s 
bonnet and shawl‘and arranged them on her be- 
comingly, and then donned her own hat, throwing 
over it a thick veil under the pretext that the sea- 
breeze would tan her complexion; but she really de- 
sired to conceal her features from observation, as she 
did not wish to be recognized as the companion of 
Mrs. Hawks when she made her d¢bué in the ball- 
room under the chaperonage of Mrs. Bates.” 

But her precautions were useless, for they did not 
join the gay cavalcade that woundalong the fashion- 
able drive. At the command of his mistress Dick 
turned off into a deserted country road, on which 
they encountered not a single horseman and but few 
pedestrians. 

Rosa would not suffer her vexation to appear, but 
she had earnestly hoped that she should at least ob- 
tain a glimpse of the brilliant stream of equipages of 
which she had heard so much. Mrs.. Hawks said, in 
explanation : 

“ The bustle and leat: aretoo much for me on the 
beach, and I never go there, The carriages drive so 
close too that I am in continual terror lest some 
awkward fellow may lock wheels with mine. It is 
wonderful to me that accidents do not oftener hap- 
pen, for the way the young men dash along is 
shameful. It looks asif they don’t care for their own 
necks, nor those of other people.” 

“I think itis much pleasanter here,” replied the 
young hypocrite, with-her soft smile. “ Nothing is 
more charming to me than a drive through a country 
road, with the great trees arching overhead and the 
sunshine dancing through the leaves.upon the green 
turf below. Wecan at least hear the distant sound 
of the surf breaking on the beach and feel the 
buoyant influence of the sea-breeze, if we cannot see 
the ocean.” 

“I see that you know how to make the best of 
everything, my dear, and such a spirit in a young 
person is worth untold gold. Now that we are safe 
away from Perkins I wish you to tell me if anything 
passed between you and Inez that could have upset 
her so. She seemed well enough when she came to 
see me yesterday morning, and in no danger of an 
attack of sickness. But she did begin to droop be- 
fore we left the Glades, and I thought you might 
have dropped some hint that confirmed what she had 
refused to believe from me.” 

Rosa looked calmly in her face and replied: 

“I did not hint anything to Miss Lopez, Mrs. 
Hawks, for that would have been a cruel and under- 
hand mode of proceeding that I should have found 
very repulsive. I found an opportunity while you 
and her father were sleeping to tell her the whole 
truth, and I repeated to her, without reservation, all 
that had passed between you and myself concerning 
Mr. Fenton.” 

“ And how did-she receive it ?” 

“At first with incredulity; but my manner of 
telling my story at last impressed her, I could see, 
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and I am sure she ended by believing every word I 
said. She declared that she would write to him, 
for from himself alone wonld she accept a econ- 


firmation of my statements. I was satisfied that 
she should do so, for Mr. Fenton will not dare 
to deny what he stated to me himself, and 
his engagement to Miss Hastings seemed to 
wound her more deeply than the fact that he had once 
been in love with me. That she might have excused 
as only a thoughtless flirtation, but the other stamped 
him with deliberate treachery, and your nieco seems 
one of those high-strung young ladies who think 
more of honour then of any other quality in a lover, 
I think you may consider the affair as ended, for in 
my opinion Mr. Fenton will not put forward his pre- 
tensions again. He will fully understand that he can 
never recover his position in the estimation of Miss 
Lopez that he once held; so he will wisely go back 
to his own home and claim the hand of the girl who 
has the best right to him.” 

“ How coolly you talk of this man, towards whom 
you have acknowledged you once felt so differently,” 
said Mrs. Hawks, fixing her strange eyes inquisitively 
upon her. “ You are stronger than that poor infa- 
tuated creature at the Glades, for she is no doubt 
breaking her silly heart over the worthlessness of a 
man who seems to make the jilting of thoughtless 
girls the business.of his life.” 

Rosa disdainfully replied: 

“Why should I not speak coolly of one who has 
sunk to the lowest level of contempt in my estima- 
tion? I wish to know nothing more of Mr. Fenton 
or his doings, and J have endeavoured to save your 
niece from becoming the victim of his specious and 
false words. If she were endowed with fortune all 
my efforts might prove fruitless, for 1 am sure she 
loves him to that degree that she would listen to his 
excuses and pardon him for deserting his plighted 
bride for herself. But unless she has money, and a 
great deal of it too, Godfrey Fenton will never make 
the attempt to regain her confidence.” 

“Then he shall never/have that tenyptation, for I 
shall make it.an express condition in the will I in- 
tend to make that if she marry Mr. Fenton she 
shall forfeit.all I intend te leave her, savean annuity 
which wili barely support her. I think that will be 
a checkmate to him.” 

“T agree with you, but pray don’t talk of making 
your will, dear madam. ‘There is time enough ages 
hence for that, for you are looking well and strong 
enough to live many years yet. 1 trust you will, for 
my sake, for I begin to cling to you as tenderly as if 
you stood in the relation:tome of the mother I never 
knew.” 

She lifted the withered hand of Mrs. Hawks to 
her lips and softly kissed it.. The subtle flattery of 
this girl rarely failed to reach its mark, and the old 
lady lcoked at her more kindly than she usually did 
at anything save her darling Bijou, and said: 

“You are an affectionate, sweet creature, Rosa, 
and I only wish that I had such a daughter of my 
own. While I talk to you I could almost fancy that 
the days of my youth have come back again, and 
Anna Moore and I were gossiping together once 
more. It must be the wonderiul resemblance you 
bear to her that attracts me so strongly to one I 
have known so short a time.” 

“Tt may be that, dear madam, but when I am 
sensible of the same attraction towards you there 
must be something more in it than that. Don’t you 
believe in the doctrine of affinities? What 1 mean 
by that is, that certain people mutually find in each 
other that which is most pleasing and attractive to 
them. The chance which threw you and me together 
affords an illustration of my theory. I find you most 
lovable, and you, in your turn, condescend to be 
pleased with my poor little efforts to win your re- 
gard.” 

Such flattery as this, accompanied by bright 
smiles and tender looks, was not often offered to the 
weak and wilful woman left at Rosa’s mercy, and 
she accepted it as eagerly as that designing young 
person could have wished. 

She drew Rosa towards her at the risk of awaking 
the poodle who was slumbering on her lap, and 
affectionately said: 

“You are a sweet, darling creature, and I can 
never thank Mrs. Bates sufficiently for giving me the 
opportunity of knowing you. Stay with me as long 
as I. live, Rosa, become the child of my affections, 
and I promise to dothe part of a good mother by 
you. I have no one to love me, for Inez is wrapped 
up in that selfish old father of hers, and thinks me 
‘thing in comparison with him. If she had shown 
for me half the affection that you have I would have 
done anything for her. I believe that I could even 
have given my consent toher marriage with that young 
Fenton, and given her money enough to make it 
worth his while to marry her, but she was not 
permitted to attach herself to me. Her father 
hates me, and he has taught her to distrust me, so 
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that we do not get along together as aunt and niece 
should.” 

“Let me repay you for her indifference,” said the 
pleading voice of Rosa, which seemed endowed with 
the magic power of penetrating the dulled ears of 
the deaf woman, for she understood every word 
spoken to her by those subtle tones. “I have none 
to love me. I have been cast upon a cold, unsym- 
pathizing world, without ties, that I might finda 
home in your tender heart. Is it not so, my dear and 
valued friend ?” 

“Yes—henceforth your home shall be with me; 
and in return for your devotion to my happiness I 
will give you a mother’s care ; and when I die, Rosa, 
you will fin®?that I have not forgotten you. That is, 
it shall be so if you continue to be as necessary to 
me as I begin to find you.” ‘ 

Rosa understood perfectly what the last reserva- 
tion meant. She was to be a slave to Mrs. Hawks’s 
caprices as long as her services were needed, and if 
she still continued to please her by her unsparing 
flatteries, she might hope to gain her reward by 
rivalling Inez, and securing to herself the fortune 
of her patroness. 

She was satisfied with such success as had hitherto 
attended her manceuvres, and felt with elation that 
the prospect was brightening before her. 

With her finesse, and Mrs. Hawks’s susceptibility 
to flattery, she doubted not the result of the daring 
scheme she had formed. From what had just passed 
between them she discovered what she had not be- 
fore suspected—that this hard and imperious woman 
ebared that craving for affection which is common 
to all humanity, and through this weakness, as Rosa 
eonsidered it, she saw her way clearly to the goal 
she proposed to win. 

(To be continued.) 








SIX LOVE-LETTERS. 





“ Ang there any more of these letters ?” 

When her father asked this question, in an awful 
tone, Lucilla Richmond could not say “No,” and 
dared not say “ Yes,” but as an intermediate course 
burst into tears, and sobbed behind her handkerchief. 

“Bring them to me, Lucilla,” said her father, as if 
she had answered him, as indeed she had, and the 
girl, trembling and weeping, arose to obey him. 

Then Mrs. Richmond, her daughter's very self 
grown older, came behind her husband’s chair and 
patted him on his shoulder. 

“Please don’t be hard with her, my dear,” she 
said, coaxingly. ‘“ He’s a very nice young man, and 
it is oar fault after all as much as hers, and you 
won't break her heart I’m sure.” 

“Perhaps you approve of the whole affair, ma’am,” 
said Mr. Richmond. 

“ I—no—that is, I only ” gasped the little 
woman ; and, hearing Lucilla coming, she sank into a 
chair, blaming herself dreadfully for not having been 
present at all her daughter’s music-lessons during 
the past year. 

For all this disturbance arose from a music-teacher 
who had given lessons to Miss Lucilla Richmond for 
twelve months, and who had taken the liberty of 
falling in love with her, knowing well that she was 
the daughter of one of the richest men in York- 
shire. 

“It was inexcusable in a poor music-teacher, who 
should have known his place,” Mr. Richmond de- 
clared, and he clutched the little perfumed billet 
which had fallen into his hands as he might a scor- 
pion, and waited for the others with a look upon his 
face which told of no softening. They came at 
last, six little white envelopes, tied together with 
blue ribbon, and were laid at his elbow by his des- 
pairing daughter. 

“‘ Lock these up until I return home this evening,” 
he said to his wife; “I will read them then. Mean- 
while Lucilla is not to see this music-master on any 
pretence.” 

And then Lucilla went down upon her knees: 

“ Oh, dear papa!” she cried, “ dearest papa, please 
don’t say I must never see him again. I couldn’t bear 
it. Indeed I could not. He’s poor, I know, but he 
is a gentleman, and I—I like him so much, papa.” 

“No more of this absurdity, my dear,” said Mr. 
Richmond, rising. ‘He has been artful enough to 
make you think him perfection, I suppose. Your 
parents know what is best for your happiness. A 
music-teacher is not a match for Miss Richmond.” 

With which remark Mr. Richmond put on his hat 
and overcoat, and departed. 

Chen Lucilla and her mother took the opportunity 
of falling into each other’s arms. 

“It’s so naughty of you,” said Mrs. Richmond. 
“But ob, dear, I can’t blame you. It was exactly so 
with me. Iran away with your papa, you know, and 
my parents objected because of his poverty. I feel 
the greatest sympathy for you, and Frederick has 








such fine eyes, and is so very pleasing. I wish I 
could soften your papa.” 

“When he has seen the letters there'll be no 
hope, I’m afraid,” sobbed Lucilla. “Fred is so ro- 
mantic, and papa hates romance.” 

“He used to be very romantic himself in those old 
times,” said Mrs. Richmond. “Such letters as he 
wrote me. I have them in my desk yet. Hesaid 
he should die if I refused him.” 

“So does Fred,” said Lucilla. 

“And that life would be worthless without me; 
and about my being beautiful (he thought so, you 
know). I’m sure he ought to sympathize a little,” 
said Mrs. Richmond. 

But she dared not promise that he would. 

She coaxed her darling to stop crying, and made 
her lie down, then went up into her own room to 
put the letters into her desk; and as she placed 
them in one pigeon-hole she saw in another a bundle 
tied exactly as those were, and drew them out. 

These were letters to a Lucilla alse. One who 
had received them twenty years before—and she was 
now a matron old enough to have a daughter who 
had heart troubles—unfolded them one by one, 
wondering how it came to pass that lovers’ letters 
were all so much alike. 

Half a dozen—just the same number, and much 
more romantic than those the music-master had 
written to her daughter. A strange idea came 
into Mrs. Richmond’s mind. She dared not oppose 
her husband; bya lock or a word she never had 
attempted such a thing. 

But she was very fond of her daughter. When 
she left the desk she looked guilty and frightened, 
and something in her pocket rustled as she moved. 
But she said - nothing to anyone on the subject until 
the dinner hour arrived, and with it came her husband 
angrier and more determined than ever. The meal 
was passed in silence, then, having adjourned to the 
parlour, Mr. Richmond seated himself in a great 
arm-chair, and demanded : 

“ The letters,” in a voice of thunder. 

Mrs. Richmond put her hand into her pocket and 
pulled it out again with a frightened look. 

Mr. Richmond repeated, still more sternly : 

“ Those absurd letters, if you please, ma’am.” 

And then the little woman faltered : 

“ T—that is—I believe---yes, dear—I think I have 
them,” and gave him a white pile of envelopes en- 
circled with blue ribbon, with a hand that trembled 
like an aspen-leaf. 

As for Lucilla, she began to weep as though the 
end of all things had come at last, and felt sure that 
if papa proved himself cruel she should die. 

“Six letters—six shameful pieces of deception, 
Lucilla,” said the indignant parent. “I am shocked 
that a child of mine could practise such duplicity. 
Hem, let me see. Number one, I believe. June, and 
this is December. Half a year you have deceived us 
then, Lucilla. Let me see—ah! ‘From the first mo- 
ment he adored you,’eh? Nonsense. People don’t 
fall in love in that absurd manner. It takes years 
of acquaintance and respect and attachment. ‘ With 
your smiles for his goal, he would win both fame and 
fortune, poor as he is!’ Fiddlesticks, Lucilla! A 
man who has common sense would always wait until 
he had a fair «commencement before he proposed to 
any girl. ‘Praise of your beauty. The loveliest 
creature he ever saw!’ Exaggeration, my dear. You 
are not plain, but such flattery is absurd. ‘Must 
hear from you or die!’ Dear, dear, dear—how 
absurd !” 

And Mr. Richmond dropped the first letter, and 
took up another. 

“The same stuff,” he cemmented. “I hope you 
don’t believe a word he says. A plain, earnest, up- 
right sort of man would never go into such rhapsodies, 
Iamsure. Ah! now, in number three he calls you 
‘an angel!’ He is romantic, upon my word. And 
what is all this ?” 

“ Those who would forbid me to see you can find 
no fault with me but my poverty. I am honest—I 
am earnest in my efforts. I am by birth a gentle- 
man, and I love you from my soul. Do not let 
them sell you for gold, Lucilla.” 

“Great heavens, what impertinence to your 

rents!” 

“I don’t remember Fred’s saying anything of that 
kind,” said poor little Lucilla. “He never knew you 
would object.” 

Mr. Richmond shook his head, frowned, and read 
on in silence until the last sheet lay under his hand. 
Then, with an ejaculation of rage, he started to his feet. 

“Infamous!” he cried ; “I'll go to him this instant 
—T'll horsewhip him !—I’l]—I’l] murder him! As for 
you, by Jove, I'll send you to a convent. Elope, 
elope with a music-teacher! I’m ashamed to call 
you my daughter. Where’s my hat? Give me my 
boots. Here, John, call a cab !—I-——” 

But here Lucilla caught one arm and Mrs. Rich- 
mond the other. 





“ Oh, papa, are you crazy ?” said Lucilla. “ Frede- 
rick never proposed such a thing. Let me see the 
letter, Oh, papa, this is not Fred’s—upon my word 
it is not. Do look, please—it is datéd twenty years 
back—and Frederick’s name is not Charles! Papa, 
these are’ your love-letters to mamma, written lone 
ago. Her name is Lucilla, you know!” 

Mr. Richmond sat down in his arm-chair in silence, 
very red in the face. 

“How did this occur?” he said, sternly; anj 
little Mrs. Richmond, retreating into a corner, with 
her handkerchief to her eyes, sobbed : 

“T did it on purpose!” and paused, as though sho 
expected a sudden judgment. But, hearing nothing, 
she dared at last to rise and to creep up to her hus- 
band timidly. 

“You know, Charles,” she said, “it’s so long ago 
since, and I thought you might not exactly remember 
—how you fell in love with me at first sight, how 
papa and mamma objected, and how at last we ran 
away together—and it seemed to me-that if we 
could bring it all back plainly to you as it was then, 
we might let dear Lucilla marry the man she likes, 
who is good, if he is not rich. I did not need it to 
be brought back any plainer myseli—women have 
more time to remember, you know. And we've been 
very happy—have we not ?” 

And certainly Mr. Richmond could not deny 
that. So Lucilla, feeling that her interests might 
safely be left in her mother's keeping, slipped out of 
the room, and heard the result of the little ruse next 
morning. It was favourable to the young music- 
teacher, who had really only been sentimental, and 
had not gone half so far as an elopement; and, in 
due course of time, the two were married with all 
the pomp and grandeur befitting the nuptials of s 
wealthy merchant’s daughter, with the perfect ap- 
probation of ee father and to the great joy of 
Lucilla’s mamma, who justly believed that her little 
ruse had brought about all her daughter’s happiness. 

M. K. D. 





Tue Emprrror or Curna.—The lad of fourteen 
or fifteen who rules, or is officially supposed to rule, 
one-third of the human race, issued on the 30th 
December, 1866, a very curious and a very importan:. 
decree. Every candidate for office in China is to 
pass an examination in European astronomy, mathe- 
matics, and physical science. 

VisiT oF THE SULTAN.—We have much pleasure 
in announcing that his Majesty the Sultan of Turkey, 
after his visit to the Great Exhibition of Paris, wil! 
extend his journey to this country, where he will b- 
received as the guest of our Sovereign. The pre- 
parations for the reception and welcome of our illus- 
trious visitor will, we believe, be worthy of the occa- 
sion. No pains or expense should be spared in doing 
honour to the first Padishah who has ever set foot on 
English soil. The Sultan is coming to London, and 
he will be lodged in Buckingham Palace as the guest 
of the Queen. We are not aware that the date of the 
visit is fixed, but it will probably beat some time to- 
wards the end of July. 

CONSULSHIP IN THE East.—And now, speaking 
of the Italian consul, we may give an idea of some of 
the difficulties that beset the life of a consul’s wife 
in Turkey, by repeating the story of his charming 
little consulessa as to her arrival in Scodra. Pos- 
sessed of private means, and provided with all that 
could make their new abode comfortable, the newly 
wedded pair landed at Antivari, and there found th« 
roads in such a state from floods and snows that they 
had to push on to Scodra on good horses, leaving the 
baggage to follow when it could. On their arrival! 
they found that the vice-consul had only succeeded 
in hiring for them a single room; in it they must 
needs remain for many days, their discomforts being 
aggravated by the necessity of receiving and paying 
visits of etiquette. Not till long after did they obtain 
their luggage, and longer still was it ere they coul! 
make a bargain fora house. Then they got it from 
the owner because it was half ruined. They had t» 
spend large sums before it became habitable; en‘ 
after all he would only let it for two years, so they 
were liable to have it soon taken from them. This 
habit of letting houses in order to get them repaired. 
and then resuming them, is common in Turkey, an‘ 
tells heavily on the incomes of such consuls as mus! 
provide accommodation for wife and family. Som” 
of the powers cause @ proper residence to be bough’ 
once for all, and bestow it on their agents free, au 
arrangement which saves an immensity of troubl 
and cost, and obviates the economical expedient ©' 
allowing European representatives to make up thei! 
expenses by engaging in trade—a snare which ha« 
more than onww proved fatal to individua) repu 
tations, and which at all times opens the door’ 
every sort of self-interested proceeding.— 7'ravels t% 
the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey-in-Europe. By @ 





Muir Mackenzie and A. P. Irby. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
—_——__@—_____ 

One of the largest and most extensive depart- 
ments of the gigantic structure in the Champ de 
Mars is the portion allotted to machinery. Upon 
approaching, the roar of engines, the whirring of 
spindles, hisses of steam-planes, circular-saws, and 
the heavy thud of the steam-hammer, combined with 
other sounds equally strange and inharmonious, 
deafen and bewilder the visitor. 

To the sight, as well as to the other sense of 

hearing, the scene is almost astounding, for we find 
machines of all descriptions representative of every 
conceivable branch of industry, and brought to- 
gether from all parts of the world. It is in truth a 
world’s workshop, for herein we have hat-making, 
bootmaking, india-rubber working, lithography, 
meerschaum-pipe making, basket work, turning, 
opera-glass making, in each and every of their 
branches; and so extensive are the requirements of 
the visitors, each desiring to possess some article 
-_ in the building, that the demand exceeds the 
supply. 
_ Passing onwards, we come to machines of greater 
(dimensions and more importance. In the English 
‘epartment there are three pumps of peculiar manu- 
‘acture ; for instance, there is Gwinne’s centrifugal 
ump, which pours forth enormous volumes of water, 
‘nd the pumps of Williamson & Basten, both of 
‘reat power. Among the most attractive objects 
«xhibited in this department are the engines. For 
speed that exhibited by Allen takes the palm. It 
as a cylinder a foot in diameter, which works no 
‘ess than 200 revolutions per minute. 

Then there are some magnificent models of iron- 
clad vessels exhibited by the French Admiralty. 
“very armour plate, every copper sheet upon the 
mginal, is faithfully represented in these miniature 
men-ot-war. Our own Admiralty models show the 
‘orm of the hull and the rig of the vessel, but in ac- 
curacy of finish they are not to be compared to these 
French productions, which give as good an idea of 
the French navy as if the vessels themselves were 
exhibited, Gouin & Co. show models of the Maria 
“la and Castelfidardo, built by them for the Italian 
wavy: There is near them a very large case con- 
caging six beautifully finished models of marine 
engines. 

In the English shed by the river side there is a 
he collection of models and inventions. The Messrs. 
Laird Brothers, of Birkenhead, have a fine caso of 
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[MACHINE GALLERY AND PRODUCTS OP ALGERIA. | 
models, among them that of the Wyvern, now the 
property of ourGovernment. They exhibit four iron- 
clad cupola ships which they have built for foreign 
governments, three out of the number being fitted 
with twin screws. The Thames Iron Company also 
exhibit some excellent models, among them the Mi- 
notaur, and Valiant, the Wilhelm I. for Prussia, and 
the Victoria for Spain. One cannot but regret, upon 
looking at these models and the twin-screw cupola 
ships of Messrs. Laird, that these splendid vessels 
were not purchased for our own Government instead 
of going to foreigners. 

There is a very fine model of the Dreadnought, 
which, unfortunately, at present exists only as a 
model. She will be a really magnificent vessel, and 
is armed with twelve guns carried in six cupolas. 
Her weak point appears to be her rudder, the upper 
part of which is greatly exposed. 

There is also an interesting model of a very 
powerful steam-dredger, the property of the River 
Tyne Commissioners. It is of 55-horse power, and 
is capable of bringing 1,000 tons of ballast per hour to 
the surface from a depth of 35 feet. It is built by 
Wingate & Co., Glasgow. 

Perhaps the most ingenious piece of mechanism in 
the Exhibition is that exhibited by the Russians. A 
small model railway of some sixty yards in length 
has been laid down, and having an incline of about 
four feet in its total length. Upon this are placed 
four carriages made like luggage-vans, and capable 
of being filled with water. The engine has six 
wheels, and working upon them are other wheels 
giving motion to two very large and solid iron fly- 
wheels, which in the model weigh over half a hun- 
dredweight each. The trucks are filled with water 
from a tank above, and descend the inclined plane, 
the friction of the wheels giving motion to the heavy 
fly-wheels, which, therefore, act as breaks, and 
allow the train to descend slowly. When the 
train reaches the foot of the incline the fly-wheels are 
thrown out of gear, so that, although they continue 
to revolve rapidly, they no longer affect the driving 
wheels. Valves are then opened and the trucks are 
rapidly emptied of water. The wheels are then 
thrown into gear again, but this time the reverse 
way, and the empty train, with a man sitting upon 
one of the trucks, mounts the incline again by itself, 
the accumulated power in the fly-wheels being suffi- 
cient ‘to carry it up hill. The weight of the water 
in the carriage during the descent was considerably 
more than double that of the man who was drawn 
up. 

The inventor is sanguine that it could be em- 
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ployed in mines for working inclined planes, taking 
one set of full wagons down,.and bringing av 
empty set up. At the same time it has many disad- 
vantages. In the first place, the rails upon mining 
tramways are very light, and very roughly laid down, 
and would by no means support the weight of the fly- 
wheels which, if in proportion, would weigh three 
or four tons each; the risk, therefore, of getting off 
the line would be very great, and it would be a work 
of enormous difficulty in a colliery to put this pon- 
derous piece of machinery again upon the road. Ip 
the next place, if any delay occurred in hooking on 
the empty set of wagons, so that the impetus of the 
fly-wheels was a little lost before the train began to 
ascend, and the line happened to be unusually wet or 
greasy, the force would not be sufficient to carry the 
train to the top of the incline, and it would then re- 
turn by its own weight to the bottom, and would have 
to be dragged up to the top by fifteen or twenty 
horses. 

We now come toa species of machinery interest- 
ing to the fairer portion of. humanity—sewing-ma- 
chines. Of these there are numerous examples. Iv 
the English department alone they are well repre- 
sented. Here are the * Alexandra Sewing-machine 
Company,” “ Bradbury & Co.,” “ The Guinness Sew- 
ing-machine Company,” “ Pitt Brothers,” ‘* Simpson 
& Co.,” “Thomas,” “The Wanzer,’ “Whight & 
Mann,” “ Wilson, Newton & Co.,” and “Clements,” 
who all show machines for general or special pur- 
poses. These machines are all worked by young 
women, who while you are looking on can hem and 
sew, gather and braid, tuck and bind in an astonish- 
ing manner. 

Of the Italian exhibits itis impossible to say much 
either flattering or even practical, for these are 
chiefly notions that the cleverest engineers could 
hardly ever reduce to practice. 

The Austrian department, upon the other hand, is 
very interesting, more especially to persons who 
possess a taste for the military. Among them are 
models of cannon, muskets, and swords, with appa- 
ratus for testing the latter. Torpedoes for harbour 
defences, with batteries to explode them, and an ex- 
cellent system of day and night signalling for troops. 
Upon a wall near are drawings of a very light system 
of railway-bridge, called the Rupert system. One 
of them is a bridge over a mountain pass of great 
height, and of a space of 530 feet, for a double line 
of rails. Its weight is ten tons per yard forward, 
and its cost 154,0002. Another is of a very imposing 
work to be executed on the Belgrade Railway, which 
is to be extended to the Persian Gulf. It is abridge 
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across the Bosphorus, in three spans, with a clear 
waterway of 1,742 feet, and of a height sufficient for 
the largest vessel to pass'under. The cost is esti- 
mated at 540,0002. 

Near this is a model of a tent to be composed 
of six military cloaks, which is far more commo- 
dious than the French tent dabri. The objection 
to it, however, is that the cloaks, instead of being of 
the ordinary form, are in the shape of very long 
blankets, with a hole in the middle for the head, one 
portion falling behind and the other in front of the 
wearer, and buttoned up at the sides. They are 
furnished with hoods, and would perhaps be com- 
fortable, but would certainly not have a military 
appearance. The great drawback to the tents would 
be that, as they are composed of the cloaks of the 
men, in case any portion of the six who inhabit 
them being called on duty they would either have 
to go without cloaks, or would be compelled to 
destroy the tent to get them, and leave their com- 
panions unprotected. 

There is a very peculiar instrument exhibited by 
the Blaina Iron Company in the shape of a com- 
pressed air mining-pick, which is the patent of Jones 
& Levick, and is used in several mines; it is worked 
as follows: 

An engine upon the surface pumps*very strongly 
compressed air down an india-rubber tube to the 
workings at the bottom of the mine. At the end of 
this tube is a small ¢ylinder like that of a steam- 
engine. The piston of this cylinder is attached to a 
heavy iron pick, working horizontally and nearly 
level with the ground. The whole is placed upon 
wheels, and rans therails laid down for the 
“corves.” The moment a ‘tap is turned the com- 
pressed air drives the-pistonmup*and down at a great 
velocity, and the pitk'delivers*a rapid succession of 
heavy blows upon the™wall of coal opposite to it, 
which it underminesready for bringing down either 
with wedges or powder, precisely in the same manner 
in which a collier would ordinarily work. It has'the 
advantage, moreover, over hand labour that, besides 
the blows being itifinitely harder and more rapid 
than those ofa handpick, the pick, from being consi- 
derably larger, can work much deeper, and thus 
bring down a heavier fall of coal than could be 
obtained by the ordinary method. The air when it 
has done its work escapes, and assists to ventilate 
and cool the mine at:precisely the most useful point. 
sy this invention not only is the coal obtained ata 

onsiderable saving over hand labeur, but the mineral 

urces of the country are greatly increased, as 
al mines can be worked by it at a depth where the 
at heat would prevent colliers labouring at so 
vere an employment as that of getting coal. 

Of the locomotives exhibited those of England and 
America are without doubt the best, although those 
of French and German manufacture merit atten- 
tion. 

In lighthouses alone the French display of models 
and drawings—to say nothing of the wrought-iron 
actuality of at least 120 ft. high, if not more, exhibited 
in the park, for New Caledonia—are magnificent. 
We have that at Cape Spartel, a square masonry 
tower ; at La Banche, like our Bell Rock, but with 
iron in the ‘floors;.at Friagoz, a parallelogram in 

n, with a seaward semi-circular end, of masonry 

and several others, besides lightships and 

, nd divers other things. In the way of light- 
house work we English all come out pretty amply 
atleast. The Trinity Board are about, with the help 
of Mr. Holmes, to do great things in the way of elec- 
tric lights, for which they have put up scaffolding 
in the park that far exceeds in height the New Ca- 
ledonia tower, upon which there will be a rival light. 
There are a good many models also of British light- 
houses, including the historic Eddystone, but some 
of the most interesting and recent, such as the Fast- 
net Rock, do not appear, nor do the Northern Lights 
show as conspicuously as might have been ex- 
ected. 
’ In conclusion, let us add that amongst the minuter 
and more curious instruments is a French machine 
for automatically copying, enlarging, reducing, or 
multiplying the number of copies of copper plate, or 
other engraved plates, the details of which are in 
several respects different from anything we have 
seen before, though in principle not essentially 
differing from the eidograph, &c. This is the in- 
vention of M. Elie Gaiffe, and it is coustracted by 
Durand of Paris. 


Tue Brev-Catcuers or Bencar.—These bird- 
catchers are probably the most skilful in their voca- 
tion of any people in the world. They use no other 
implements than birdlimed rods for capturing their 
game. It matters little how wild their destined victim 
is, or how high-seated ; with nothing but his bundle 
of hollow reeds or bamboos, a miserable rag round 
his loins, and a little pot of birdlime, the boolboolia 
steals after his prey so silently and cunningly as to 


lull the suspicions of the most wary bird. His naked, 
dusky body is scarcely perceptible in the jungle, and 
he soon succeeds in reaching the foot of the tree on 
which his quarry is perched. When there, he slowly, 
noiselessly, and deftly fixes together joint after joint 
of his liming rod, which thus increases in length; and 
gradually approaches the bird. The latter takes 
little heed of the thin, supple twig worming its way 
upward among the leaves, till the tenacious lime has 
reached and fixed him to the rod. When thus en- 
trapped the bird is either brought cautiously down 
by the reversed process of unfixing each joint, or the 
boolboolia climbs the tree and seizes the flutterer 
with his hands or a small light noose. 


RALPH MARKHAM. 
——.@—_—_—_— 
CHAPTER LE 


Tue sea below was as calm as the sky above,-and 
the few fleecy clouds that could be seen — 
sleeping sheep in a still summer pasture. Not a 
ripple on the waters, not a breath of air to-stir 
the leaves of the trees on the coral-formed islands 
which lay with the great reef that bounds the 
southern coast of the Gulf Stream. 


Floating out with theebb of the tidetmd Hifttébeat, 


of polished mahogany, wasa young —pgitl,,:ome “fast 
budding into womanhood—so beautiful ‘that she 
looked more like one ‘of those fairies, or -water- 
nymphs, of which we read. 

Her features were-us classicalias a Grecian~soulp~ 
tor’s choicest work—hereyes ofta dark, Hquid ‘blue ; 
her hair humg in golden-coloured - down her 


Reclining on"a ‘crimson cushion 4m “the*sternéf | 


the boat, her ‘hedibrested on one of her“white ‘hands, 
while with the other hand she ‘tossed the water in 
little showers of spray as she floated “dreaniity on. 
On, over beds of great white sponges, Over forests of 
coral, over’ searshells of every hue, and plaits of 
sand as ‘white as new-fallen snow; looking down 
through theclear, palegreen water she drifted until 
the rougher swell of the ocean, and the sudden 
change of the colour of the water from green to 
blue, told her she was across the reef, and out in the 
swift Gulf Stream. 

Starting from her reclining position, sheseized the 
tiny oars which had lain idly across the thwarts, and, 
placing them in the rowlocks of the boat, turned its 
head in towards the islands, now five or-six miles off 
to the northward. 

As she did so her eyes, for the first time, rested on 
a ‘vessel which, becalmed, was drifting along the 
stream dangerously near to the shallows of the reef, 
where, if she once grounded, with even’ so little 
swell, her chances would be very slight to get off, so 
quickly would those sharp coral rocks gnaw through 
planks and timbers. And the ebb tide which had 
floated the tiny boat out had just met the ‘flood com- 
ing in, as could be seen by a long row of showy 
foam which marked its rippling progress. 

The maiden ceased rowing and looked at the 
vessel anxiously, for she knew it was drifting into 
serious danger. 

It was a large fore-topsail schooner, low in hull, 

but very sharp, painted black, with long, tapering 
masts and booms, and very long yards aloft, spread- 
ing an immense deal of canvas, which now flapped 
lazily against the spars, for there was no wind to fill 
it. 
At the peak was the Red Cross of St. George, 
showing her English nationality, and a private bur- 
gee at her main-mast head showed that she was not 
a man-of-war, though a long brass gun of large 
calibre was mounted amidships, between the main 
and fore masts, shining as bright as burnished gold in 
the sunlight. 

Men-of-war always carry a designating pennant at 
the main-truck;'this the young maiden knew, for 
she had seen more than one, and more than a dozen, 
in her lifetime, young asshe was. 

Yet this vessel had two quarter and two waist boats, 
and a long, sharp gig swung at the stern davits, 
which was more than any common merchantman 
would carry. 

The vessel was not more than a mile distant when 
the maiden first discovered her, and ‘she was drifting 
in so fast on the new flood that, while the maiden lay 
in her tiny boat during the last of the ebb, the vessel 
came almost within hail. She hadtaken her oars in 
her hands, yet the young girl seemed to hesitate about 
pulling in towards the land which she had left until 
she had warned the people on board the strange 
vessel of the danger upon which they were drifting. 

While she thus hesitated the gig at the stern 
of the schooner was lowered and a crew of six oars- 
men sprang into it, followed by a young man in uni- 
form, who steered the boat directly towards her. 





Then she began to pull in shore, but the other boat 


was long and sharp, calculated for great speed, ang 
it came up with her so rapidly that she ceased ry. 
ing, for she saw that she could not escapo if they 
in the boat meant pursuit, so she had better wait and 
see what they wanted. 

In a few minutes the boat was close alongside of 
her, and the young officer in the stern, raising hi, 
blue cap from a head of remarkable beauty, asked, in 
@ polite tone: 

“Pair lady, can you point out to us an anchorag, 
clese by? Qur schooner, we see, is fast drifting iniy 
shoal water,.and, as we cannot well keep her ont of 
it, we would like to get her into a place of safety 
for our barometer has changed so rapidly for the past 
two hours that we know a storm is at hand. With 
plenty of sea room our yacht would weather any 
ee is a bad coast, and we are strangers { 

“Your vessel is closeto the ‘reef, sir, where there 
rare only a few feet of water. the “wind blows 
it is white with surf, and you could see your danger,” 
said the maiden, timidly, for the dark blue eyes of 
the young officer were fixed upon her with a look ¢; 

admiration. 


‘wonder, as weil ag un 
“Is there no ugh which "we could ge 


inside of the reef?” asked the officer. 


from the direction of the shore,” said the offica, 
‘pointing to thenorthward. 
The young maiden looked in the direction indi- 
cated, and saw, but tworer threehundred yards dis 
tant, one of the sharp skiffs, such as are used by 
wreekers on that ‘with aman in i: 
palling as if his life depended on his 


 spedd. 
‘““That ismy father ; he willtell yowall that -ym 
require, meee the young "girl, pulling her boat 


The man in theskiff)a dark. sullen-looking 
person, rather*past the middle-age of life, for his 
hair and beard were grizzled, was elose to herin 
another minute. 

“To shore, & ” “he cried, fn “a hoarse ani 
angry voice. “To the shore, girl—this is no place 
for you.” 

With a pale face and a frightened look the gir! 
rowed along, while her father laid on his oars, for the 
gig from the yacht was pulling towards him. 

“Who are you, sir? We wantapilot here. Can 
you serve us for gold ? and a good:roand sum it shall 
be, if you show us a harbour to lay out.a gale in, for 
there is one brewing, or there is nothing in signs and 
tokens.” 

The man stared at the young officer a moment, 
with-a look that was almost insolent. At tho least 
it was bold and defiant. 

“T don’t like the flag worn by yonder craft well 
enough to render it or those who carry it‘a service,” 
said he, gruffly. 

“Yet, both by your accent and’ your looks, I 
feel.sure you are an Englishman,” said the young 
officer, not ruffled in the least by the rudeness of the 
man. 

And the man turned the boat as if he intended to 
pull in towards the shore again, but, suddenly pausing, 
he asked : 

“ What vessel is that ?” 

“The yacht Fairy, Lord Plantagenet Lonsdale 
owner and commander,” replied the young officer. 

“A Lonsdale?” cried the man, with agitation in 
his looks. “A Lonsdale on this coast! Is it Wil- 
liam, Earl of Lonsdale, who owns and commands 
that, yacht ?” 

“No,” replied the young officer. “Tord William 
Lonsdale is dead, and the present earl is Edward, his 
son.” 

“Then you are he, for I see the lineaments of your 
race in your face,” said the man. 

“ That is so indeed,” replied the other. “And 
now that you know me, my good man, tell me who 
you are.” 

“T am nota good man; I’m a bad man,” said the 
man, angrily. “And wrong made meso. I am Ralph 
Markham the diver. That is enough for youto know. 
And now, my lord, let me advise you to get off th 
coast if you can, for the flood tide will have you o 
the reef before you know it, and tear your pret'y 
craft into splinters in no time.” 

“But, Ralph Markham, if that be your name, your 
pretty daughter who looked and spoke like an ang, 
said there were passages through tho reef and you 
could pilot us in.” 

“T could pilot you in, but'I would not for all the 
gold your yacht could carry. Farewell, Earl of Lons- 
dale. Cross my path no more, or it will be the wore 
for you!” And the man tarned his boat and pulled 
swiftly in the wake of the boat containing his daugh- 





ter, which was now well in towards the shore. 
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The young earl in an angry tone was about to give 

an order to follow the man, intending to force him 

to act as a pilot, when the bow oarsman cried out: 

“Look, if you please, my ford! ‘There is a streak 
of dark water ahead there which runs right through 
the green on either side. That must be a channel 
through the reef!” 

“It is—it is,” said the earl, after standing up and 
examining it afew moments. “We will row back 
to the yacht and have the sweeps out and try to get 
through it. Give way with.a will, men—there is wind 
and too much of it coming before long from the north- 
ward yonder!” And hepointed to'a long line of jet 
black clouds rising beyond. the islands, while his 
earsmen springing to their work drove the gig ra- 
pidly alongside of the yacht. 

‘The moment that he was on board the young earl 
ordered the long oars, called “ sweeps,” to be got out 
and manned, while others of the crew took in sail, 
and he hurried aloft to the slings of the fore-top- 
sail yard, where ho took -his station and thence 

gave the order how to steer towards the channel, 
which he could distinctly make out from aloft. 

Sail was soon all in off the spars, and the yacht 
under fair steerage-way. With a man taking sound- 
ines from the waist on either side the schooner 
glided on into the channel, which, though narrow, 
was deep, and inva little while she was in deeper and 
better water, moving in towards the islands in plain 
sight to the northward. 

Thus she kept on until.the low, wooded islands 
were not more than a mile distant, and as the water 
began to lessen in depth and the ground was muddy* 
in which the.anchors-would hold staunchly, the earl 
ordered both bow anchors to be let go, giving out a 
large scope of chain to them, for the dreaded gale 
seemed close upon them. No wind had arisen yet, 
though the sky was becoming rapidly overcast, and 
a chilling sensation in the.air told of the change about 
te take place. 

The moment the anchors were down the young 
earl ordered all hands to house the light spars, and 
ina very brief time nothing was seen aloft in the 
schooner but her taut lower-masts. Everything on 
deck was secured, and the two sheet-anchors got 
ready for letting go ifit became necessary. A trusty 
man was put in the waist with the line of a deep-sea 
lead, which was overboard, in his hand, so that he 
could in an instant detect the drift, if the vessel be- 
gan to drag her anchors. 

“ Now let the gale do its worst. We have some- 
thing of a lee ‘to lay in if land be low, and all is as 
snug on board as it can be made,” said the earl, as 
he left the deck in charge of an officer and went 
below. 

The elegant cabin which he entered was not 
tenantless. There were two persons in it. One was an 
elderly lady, whose face, bearing the marks of rank 
and refinement, resembled his so mueh that it hardly 
needed his exclamation to tell that he was addressing 
his mother. 

“We are at anchor, dear mother, in an open road- 
stead, but with good holding-ground, and I think we 
shall weather out the coming storm very comfortably.’ 

“T hope so, my son,” said the lady. “ Your sister 
here is watching the barometer very closely, and 
she says it indieates.a terrible storm.” 

And she looked at a young girl of perhaps eighteen 
—a dark-eyed, raven-haired beauty, whose re- 
semblance to the young earl was quite as great as 
his was to his mother. 

“You will make quite a sailor, Gertrude, before 
the voyage is over,” said the earl, with a smile at 
his sister. “But you need not watch the barometer 
any more. It has told the truth—the gale is almost 
upon us; but my fairy vessel is all ready for it, and 
we can only bide its fury and lay at our anchors till 
itis over. Come and sit here on the sofa while I tell 
you about seeing a perfect water-nymph of a girl 
anda man who calls himself herfather. But I don’t 
believe it for all that, for neither in looks nor man- 
ner does she bear the faintest resemblance to him.” 





CHAPTER IL 


Tue rapid rowing of the man who called himself 
#alph Markham, afterhe had left the gig of the noble 
yachtsman, soon brovglit him up with the maiden to 
whom he had spoken-so roughly when he told her to 
return to the shore. 

_When he came near her little boat he rested on 
his oars, and in a tone not quite so unkind as that in 
which he first addressed her asked this question : 

“Did that young man in uniform, to whom you 
Were talking when £ rowed out to overtake you, tell 
his name or rank, Angela ?” 

“He did not, father,” said the girl, in a clear, 
frank tone, 

“ What passed between you and him?” 
“ He said that his vessel was drifting into shallow 


water, and asked me if there was an harbour near 
which he could gain.” 

“ And what was your reply, girl?” 

“ That I knew of none, but if my father were there 
he could show him one.” 

“Good. You see I havenot shown him one. And 
before I would he and all his crew should perish !” 

“Then you know him, father?” 

“Who said I knew him? Ask me no questions, 
girl. How came you to be out there near his yacht 
when I have forbidden you to go where you might 
be seen by strangers ?” 

“T did not see the vessel, father, until I was close 
to it. I had drifted out in my little boat ever so far, 
while I was watching the corals, sponges, the sea- 
grasses and shells, and dreaming, until all at once I 
saw I was over the reef. Then, when I looked up, 
I saw the vessel close by me, and in a few minutes 
his fast rowing-boat came up. I could not have got 
away from her if I had tried, and he spoke to me so 
kindly and so gently I could not refuse to answer 
him.” 

“What were you dreaming about, Angela, with 
your eyes open, that made you forget where you were 
until you were over the reef?” 

“Of that strange past, father, which will, in spite 
of everything, keep coming into my mind. Of the 
sweet, beautiful lady whom I called mother, who is 
dead, you say. And of the grand house I cnce 
seemed to live in, so different from the thatched 
cottage where we dwell now.” 

“Girl, you will drive me mad with your romantic 
folly! That you-have.a slight remembrance of the 
mother who died while you were:scareely more than 
a lisping baby is possible. But when you speak of 
grand houses, when you know how poor Iam, and 
have been, you are dreaming indeed. Why, have I 
not earned our bread ever since you can remember 
by diving for the wreckers—the hardest and most 
perilous occupation in the world?” 

“Yes, father; but you were not‘always a diver.” 

“ Who says-so, girl? who says so?” 

And the look and tone of the man were both fierce 
in his manner of questioning. 

“The other divers do, father. You have learning. 
They have none. You can not only read and write 
in your own tongue, but you read Latin and Greek 
books, and you know you have taught me to speak 
both French and Spanish.” 

“Yes. Divers have much leisure time. And if 
they study, they can learn. But row on, girl, row 
on; a storm will soon be breaking, and we had best 
be home before it.” 

“But that vessel, father; what will become of 
her ?” 

“She'll sink, with all in her,” cried the man, angrily. 
“What is she, or those in her, to you?” 

“No more than any vessel, father, that bears hu- 
man lives over the treacherous water But look! 
the vessel has taken in all sail, and they are coming 
right in over the reef.” 

“Yes! May the foul fiend be their pilot hereafter. 
The earl has found the channel, and will make an 
anchorage,” cried the man, bitterly. “But he had 
best keep his feet from the shore, or he will rue the 
day that he meets Ralph Markham there ; row on, girl, 
row your fastest, aud when we get home—mark my 
words—neither show your face at window or door, 
or put a foot outside the house. If you do, it will be 
a dark hour for you when you doit. You know better 
than to trifle with me.” 

The girl made no reply, but rowed steadily on 
tewards the islands, soon entering a channel between 
two of them, and then approaching a harbour in front 
of a third, where several sloops and schooners were 
laying at their moorings. 

On the island there were a few scattered houses, 
low built, thatched with the broad leaves of the pal- 
metto, which, whitened in the sun, looked neat and 

etty. 

Wridoding the skiff near a small boat-house, Ralph 
Markham carried his daughter's little shell of a boat 
up into it, while he left the skiff on the sandy beach. 
After putting her boat into the boat-house he locked 
it, and put.the key into his pocket, saying, as he did 
80: 


“You will not use your boat again, Angela, while 
that: yacht is on the coast. When menof wealth and 
rank once see a pretty face they’re too apt to look 
after it again. He shall have no chance in his 
favour.” 

And the man led the way up among the houses to 
one farthest back of all, a larger and neater one too 
than all the rest. 

The girl followed him, with a sad, thoughtful .ex- 
pression on her beautiful face, and entered the house 
with him. 

A coarse, repulsive-looking woman was engaged 
in some:honsehold duty, to whom Markham spoke in 
‘atone of gruff authority, as he:cast himself down in 








‘a large arm-chair, with an air of fatigue. 





“ Let us have'supper, and that in a hurry, Letty,” 
said he. “I'm tired and hungry.” 

“'That’s nothin’ new,” said the woman, in a low, 
muttering tone. “I'll get it as soon as I can, such 
as it is. It’s nothing here but fish, fish, and turtle, 
turtle. Eggs when bird-nestin’ time comes, and 
that’s all the change the yearround. I’ve got scales 
and fins all over me—I know I have. If I was to go 
to sea and fall overboard I’d never drown, I'd only 
turn into a fish or turtle, and swim the rest of my 
life. If ever I get where folks live once more I'll 
never leave the sight of ’em. Divin’ and wreckin’ 
wreckin’ and divin’—that’s all one ever sees or hears 
about in this dismal hole.” 

Muttering thus as she worked, the woman kept on 
until the meal was ready. 





CHAPTER IIL 


Tue bright and beautiful girl whom the young 
Earl of Lonsdale addressed as sister came and took 
a seat by his side at his request, and, laying o 
jewelled hand upon his arm, said: 

“Tam ready, brother dear, to hear your story. 
Tell me all about this water-nymph of yours and the 
dreadful ogre who called himself her father.” 

“Tt will be but a brief yarm to spin, Gertrude ; 
bat I feel a singular interest in the young girl. 
Travelled, as I have, almost all the-world over, I 
never before saw anyone half so beautiful. You, 
dear sister, have been my ideal of perfection ; but, 
indeed, this fairy creature would leave you in the 
shade, though were-her hair and eyes asdark as yours 
ave, in form:and feature she looks xot unlike you. 
But her large, liquid, expressive eyes are blue as the 
cloudless heavens! Her hair, hanging in wavy 
masses down over her white shoulders is of the 
colour of burnished .gold. Such an: expression of 
angel.sweetness and intelligence too!” 

“Why, my lord, you are surely in love. I 
never knew you so enthusiastic before,” cried Ger- 
trude, laughing. 

“Not in love; but I acknowledge myself deeply 
interested,” said theearl. ‘Her voice was soft and 
flutelike, and her eyes spoke-as well as her lips.” 

“And yours answered, I have no doubt, gallant 
brother of mine. But the ogre of a father that you 
spoke of. What of him?” 

“ He called himself Ralph Markham,:and said he 
was her father, but in no-single feature, lineament or 
expression, was there a likeness between them. She 
looked tender as an exotic flower; he rude as‘some 
savage of the wilderness. When he spoke to her, 
ordering her'to row homeward, she turned pale, and 
trembled with fear. There was no look of love in 
her face as she glanced at him. He was rude and 
insolent tome. ThatIcarednotfor. But his rongh 
speech to her'stirred my anger to the very depths. 
He professed to know of my race. When I told him 
this yacht belonged to the Karl of Lonsdale heasked 
if it were William, my father. He is an Englishman, 
and yet hates England and his countrymen.” 

ss Perhaps his exile from his native land is a neces- 
sity.’ 

“ Ralph Markham! Wasthat the name of the man ?” 
asked the carl’s mother, who had been attentively 
listening to his narrative. 

“Yes, mother. Have you ever heard the namo 
before ?” 

“ Tt seems to me as if I had; yet. I-knownot when 
orwhere,” replied the lady. “There is.a confused 
memory of some such name in my mind, yet I can- 
not localize it.” 

“ Well, before we leave these waters I will know 
more about him and that levely girl, despite his 
threat that it would be worse for me if I crossed his 
path again,” said the young earl. 

“Oh, brother, hayea care,” said his sister, anxiously. 
“Tn a strange land we know not what means of at- 
tack or injury even common men in appearance may 
have. Let this man go his way, and heed him not. 
As to the young girl, what can she, rade and ignorant 
as she must be if associated with and related to him 
—what can she be to you? Let this adventure 
rest where it is, my dear brother.” 

“Gertrude, I always listen to your advice, and 
sometimes take it. In this ease I cannot. There is 
a mystery about this man and maiden. Iam resolved 
to penetrate it. By his language I detect a hatred 
towards our family which must have some founda- 
tion. He became dreadfully agitated when the name 
of Lonsdale was mentioned, and when I said that 
William, Earl of Lonsdale, was dead, and his son 
now held his title and estates, he recognized me in- 
stantly by my likeness to my father.” 

“Tt is strange, very strange!” said the earl’s 
mother. “I should like to see this man, for if I re- 
eognized his face I might also have a remembrance 
of where aud how I had heard the name before.” 

“You shall see him, my mother, before we leave 
these waters. Dut there will be no communicating 
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with the shore until this storm is over. Hark! the 
gale is upon us. Iam glad we have good holding- 
cround, and smooth waters to lay it out in. With 
two anchors down, and a scope of a hundred fathoms 
vf stout chain to each, we can defy a very hurricane 
with such a bottom as is now beneath us. The yacht 
springs to her cables now. Ilear how the wind 
whistles through the rigging overhead! It is music, 
jn safety, but were we outside in that rough Gulf 
Stream, with reefs and rocks on every hand, it would 
be anything but music for us to listen to.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tae table which the woman called “ Letty” set 
1 the house of Ralph Markham was prepared in a 
tyle far superior to that generally known among 
sople of the lower, oreven of the middleclass. The 
th was of linen, and white as snow. The cups 
sod plates were of the fimest china, the spoons and 
rks of solid silver, witha crest engraved below in- 
tials which were not those which would indicate the 
ame of Ralph Markham. Every article on the table 
was not only neat and handsome, but expensive as 
well. And the food, though fish and turtle prepared 
in different ways formed a part of it, was quite suit- 
tble to the style in which it was served. The bread 
was white and well made, cakes and preserves also 
ere to be seen, and the tea, steaming from a silver 
urn, was fragrant and rich. 

Ralph Markham, while talking to Angela, had called 
himself a poor diver, but he did not live like a poor 
man. And Letty, grumbler theugh she was, seemed 
to understand cooking amd housekeeping to perfec- 
ton. 

Markham, though he had said he was hungry, ate 
very little when the young girl and himself sat down 
to the table. He drank several cups of strong tea, 
tasted a bit of bread and cheese—nothing more. His 
mind seemed to be absorbed in thought. 

After supper he arose abruptly and went out with- 
out saying where he was going. 

“ What's come over your father to-night, Miss 
Angela ?” asked the woman after Markham closed the 
door and went away. “He looks and acts uncommon 
cross. Has anybody made him angry ?” 

“I do not know, Letty,” said the young girl. 
‘He has spoken more roughly to me this afternoon 
than he ever did before.” 

“ What canit mean? Surely you can have done 
nothing to make him angry. You are always gentle 
and good, and I know he worships the ground you 
stand on.” 

“ Yet he was angry at me because a young man— 
and oh! such a handsome, elegant man he was—out 
on the reef, asked me where he could find a harbour 
for his yacht, a beautiful vessel. Father either knew 
him, or knew of him, I think; I heard him call him 
an earl, whatever that is.” 

“Anearl? Oh, dear! that is a great lord—almost 
aking. Whocould it have been? I haven't seen 
one for years upon years—ever since I left my own 
country. And im a yacht too. How did you come 
to meet him?” 

Angela told the manner of her meeting with the 
young commander of the yacht. 

And she also told of the strict orders which her 
father had given her, after he saw that the yacht was 
coming in towards the land, not to be seen either at 
<loor or window, or to go abroad. 

“ He has gone out to see where the yacht has an- 
chored,” said Letty. “ Heavens, how the wind begins 
to blow! No matter where she has anchored, nobody 
will come ashore from her this night, nor after it, till 
the gale goes by. Howl would like to see that earl, 
if he isan earl. It is terribly hard for one that has 
seen life to be shut up on a bit of an island like this, 
and never see nobody nor nothing. And to have to 
live on fish and turtle till you're all fins and scales 
and shell. Your father hasn’t forbid me going out, 
and if he did I wouldn’t mind him, that I wouldn’t. 
And if this earl comes ashore I'll see him, and speak 
to him too, just as sure as my name is Letty Ham- 
bone. Your father is cross enough, but it will not 
do for him to be cross with me, for I know a heap 
about him and he knows it too. More than you or 
anybody else knows in this forsaken hole. Oh! if 
{ ever do get out of it, where there is roast beef, and 
real potatoes, and cabbage, and all that, I'll be willing 
to lay right down and die. Catch me eating fish and 
turtle then.” 

The re-entrance of Ralph Markham put a stop to 
the talk of the old woman, who was now seated at 
the table eating her supper. 

“How is the weather, father?” asked the young 
girl. 

“Can’t you hear for yourself, child ?” said the old 
man, grufiy. “It’s blowing heavy from the north- 
ward, and before morning will blow ten times harder. 
That cursed yacht is at anchor outside of Tavernier, 
but she'll have the best of ground-tackle down if she 










lays there till morning. If she drags her anchor it 
will be the last of her, for the breakers on the reef 
are pitching the spray half-way up to the sky. I 
hope she'll drag. I hope she'll drag.” 

There was a savage ferocity and heartlessness in 
the man’s tone which drew forth a shudder from the 
young girl, but she said nothing, for he was yet 
evidently in a very bad humour. 

So she went to a bookcase in a corner of the room 
and took a book, and, seating herself by the lamp, 
which Letty had just lighted, began reading. 

Ralph Markham lighted a meerschaum pipe and 
commenced smoking, listening meantime, evidently 
with satisfaction, to the wild howling of the gale, 
which seemed to grow more and more furious as the 
night deepened. 

“ Blow, good Boreas—blow till you crack your 
cheeks !” he muttered. “And roll, surges, roll till 
you dash the very rocks loose beneath you! Sweep 
on—and no matter if you cover the sea with wreck 
and ruin—sweep on!” 





CHAPTER V. 


WERE we to say that the young girl Angela did 
not think of the handsome young yachtsman whom 
she had seen and who had spoken so gently to her 
that day, and often too, before she retired that night, 
we should tell an untruth. 

Her chamber was a little attic, neatly furnished 
with a window which overlooked the sea, and when 
she went up to it to retire she looked out in the di- 
rection of the anchorage in the roadstead to see if 
she could see any sign of the yacht. 

She saw distinctly, far out beyond the range of 
light shown by the wreckers in the harbour, a strong 
white light, which seemed to rise and fall and to reel 
to and fro, and she knew that it was a lantern on the 
mast of a vessel. And that this vessel was the yacht 
in which the object of her recent thoughts made his 
home she felt equally certain. 

“How noble, how beautiful in his manner he 
was,” she murmured as she gazed at the light. “I 
have never seen such a man before except in dreams, 
and it seems as if I had dreamed of him! His very 
eyes seemed to speak when he looked at me. Ah me! 
shall I never see him again? My father says I shall 
not, and I must obey him, or he will punish me. He 
seems to hate him. But why? There is a mystery 
in this, as in all other things about my father—a 
mystery which I caxnot discover. Old Letty may 
help me. She is not as good as some women, in 
all things, but she is kind to me. She knew my fa- 
ther, she says, years and years before I was born. 
But if I ask her about my mother, she says nothing. 
How strange it is that the memory of my mother is 
so vivid and so clear tome. And yet no early me- 
mories bring my father to my view. The first I can 
remember of him seems later than the memories of 
my mother. Always dark and sullen, generally kind 
to me, but sometimes morose and surly, as he was to- 
day, there is nothing which draws my heart towards 
him. I ought to love him, but I donot. I fear him; 
and where there is fear, love will not enter; forlove 
is timid and trusting only where it sees safety. Fa- 
ther has no one to love him. Even the divers and 
the wreckers seem to look upon him with awe. There 
is but one, that Burt Vanderlip, the wrecker, whom I 
both fear and detest,that seems to be careless of him 
and meets him on equal terms. Vanderlip fears no- 
thing—lI have heard him say so. Some of the divers 
and wreckers boldly hint that he has been a pirate, 
and he laughs when they say so, but does not 
deny it. There is something in his laugh and in the 
look which he always fixes on me when he comes 
here that sends a chill through every vein in my 
body. He never shrinks from father when he is in 
his rough humours, but seems then more than ever to 
like to defy and tease him. And father never uses 
the bitter words to him that he does to others. It is 
strange that the rudest of all the rude rabble by 
which we are surrounded should be the only one 
whom my father seems to fear. He does not even 
reprove him by word or look when, coarse and vulgar 
as he is, he makes love to me, which he calls his beau- 
tifal way of talking, telling me how prettyI am, and 
that he means to have me aboard his sloop, the Viper, 
yet, to cook for him. Hark——someone has come 
in below, and father has sent me off to bed. It is 
he—that wicked, hateful Burt Vanderlip. I recog- 
nize his voice and coarse laugh. It is wrong to 
listen, but I must know what can have brought him 
here on this stormy night.” ° 

And the young girl went stealthily to a part of 
her little chamber exactly over the room below, and, 
lifting a corner of the carpet, bent her head down 
and listened. She heard her own name and then that 
of another person. 

Motionless as if frozen to the spot, her ear close 
to the floor, she continued to listen, her changing 
countenance now flushed and then pale again, telling 











that the conversation going on between the men was 
of the most intense interest to her. 

At last something was said which seemed to striky 
her with horror, for, with a startled look and claspeq 
hands, she murmured : 

“Tt shall not be! It shall not be! I will wan 
him. He shall not perish—so young, 80 noble, a 
handsome—he shall not perish! . 1 could die for hin, 
And my hand is to be the price of his destruction.” 

(To be continued) 








SCIENCE. 





Or the sixty-five known elementary substances 
nineteen have been found in meteoric stones. 

THe Prussian astronomers, Beer and Miler, 
have measured the heights of 1,095 lunar elevations, 
several of which exceed 20,000 ft. 


Ir we represent the earth by a sphere one yard in 
diameter, the polar diameter will be one-tenth of an 
inch too long. 

WATER ABSORBED BY THE ArR.—It is found that 
when the temperature is 50 deg. Fah. each cubic 
yard of dry air (about 168 gallons) can hold nearly 
150 grains (one third part of a fluid ounce) of water; 
at 32 Fah. only half this quantity is coatained; and 
at 70 deg. Fah. nearly double can be absorbed and 
retained in an invisible form. 

Arn-CuRRENTS.—The stream of air which rises 
within the tropics and then commences its course 
towards the poles gradually becomes chilled and 
heavier and descends lower and lower as it advances. 
At the Peak of Teneriffe the two currents may both 
be felt. The lower current coming towards the Equa- 
tor from the pole blows steadily on the sea, and for 
some distance up the mountain; but at the top the 
upper and contrary current is strongly felt. 

A sTEAM hopper barge, constructed to carry 180 
tons, has arrived in the Lough of Carlingford for the 
purpose of assisting in the removal of the obstruction 
to the navigation caused by the bar, which consists 
principally of clay and boulder stones. It will be 
used in the removal of materials taken from the sea 
by the Hercules, and a powerful steam dredger, the 
Grenore, which is capable of lifting 2,000 tons per 
day. 

THe WATER OFf THE HooGuiy.—Mr. Waldio has 

made a series of analytical experiments on the water 
of the Hooghly supplied to Calcutta, and finds that, for 
about eight months in the year, it is as pure as the 
water supplied in London. During the hot season 
it is made brackish by the tides. The time of greatest 
impurity is the rainy season; but even then the 
amount of organic impurity is perhaps less than in 
the London water. 
- Ligutnine Conpuctors FoR PowpER-MAcA- 
zINES.—A commission appointed by the French 
Government to mquire into the best means of pro- 
tecting powder-magazines from the effects of light- 
ning recommends that, instead of the gold or platina 
top which generally terminates lightning conductors, 
acopper cylinder, two centimetres in diameter by 
twenty or twenty-five in length, should be used, a8 
this cannot melt, owing to its great conducting 
power. 

WarTERwoRKS AT Rome.—In a short time this un- 
dertaking is to be commenced, and will vie in magni- 
tude and extent with many that were carried out by 
the ancient Romans. The project contemplates no- 
thing less than bringing into the city the ancient 
Marcien water, formerly so much esteemed for its 
pure and excellent qualities, and celebrated for the 
great height of its sources. The latter are situated 
in the Valley of Arsoli, some miles distant from Rome. 
When the works are completed it is calculated that 
two million gallons will be delivered every twenty- 
four hours at the highest point of the town of Monti, 
and will reach an eleyation equal to that of the knees 
of the collossus at the Quirinal. 

Messrs. BEAUMONT AND Locock’s Rocx-Tv¥- 
NELLING MacHINe.—A number of distinguished 
French engineers connected with the railway and 
mining interests recently assembled at the Exhibi- 
tion to examine into the system of tunnelling 
proposed by tain Beaumont. Among those 
present were the following :—M. Molard, Ingénieur 
des Ponts et Chaussées ; M. Surrell, Ingénieur des 
Ponts et Chaussées; M. Le Chatellier, Ingénieur- 
en-Chef des Mines; M. Bassompierre, Ingénieur-et- 
Chef du Chemin de Fer de Ceinture Rive Gauche; 
M. Bazaine, Ingénieur-en-Chef, Professeur 4 1'Ecole 
Impériale des Ponts et Chaussées; M. Ruelle, ln- 
génieur-en-Chef, Profe sseur & I’Ecole Impériale des 
Ponts et Chaussées; M. Martin, Ingénieur-en-Chef 
de la Construction au Chemin de Fer de 1'Ouest- 
M. E. Clére, Ingénieur-en-Chef au Chemin de Fer do 
l'Ouest ; M. Couche, Professeur & l’Ecole des Mines, 
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Iugénieur-en-Chef du Controle des Chemins de Fer; 
x. Boucher, Ingénieur du Chemin de Fer du Nord; 
Vf. Flachat, Ingénieur-en-Chef Conseil des Chemins 
de Fer de [Quest et du Midi; M. Baude, Ingénieur 
Ordinaire des Ponts et Chaussées ; M. Morauditre, 
ingénieur-en-Chef des Ponts et Chaussées. W ith a 
pressure of air of 86 Ib. per square inch the machine 
made 150 blows per minute with a 4-in. stroke. 
When working against the rock Captain Beaumont 
stated that the length of stroke should be reduced 
1 2} in, which would give an increased rapidity of ' 
action, 80 that there would be about 250 blows per 
minute. The pressure was gradually reduced from 
<# Ib, to nothing, and the machine was kept in 
motion with about 3 lb. per square inch. The ex- 
treme importance of applying. machinery in such a 
way a8 toenable the rate of progress in tunnelling 
to be increased was generally recognized. The 
details of the machinery were examined. The 
prominent feature of the invention consists in the 
cutting by percussion of a circular groove, so as to 
isolate a cheese of rock the full size of the tunnel, 

hich is removed by blasting. M. Béranger, who 
jaslately proposed the pneumatic system of crossing 
che Alps, considered that if the machine could be 
wonstructed to cut up to a diameter of 10 ft. it would 
very much facilitate the driving of the circular 
«nel which he proposes to employ for the Simplon 
Pass. The impression produced on the engineers 
present seemed to be decidedly favourable to the 
evstem. 

Mont Cents RatbwaAy.—Undismayed by the pro- 
crass Which the tunnel under Mont Cenisis making, 
‘he speculators who have undertaken to make a rail- 
way over the mountain have almost accomplished 
their task. On Thursday, the 16th of March, the pre- 
fot of the department of Savoy inspected that portion 

fthe Mont Cenis Railway which is adjacent to St. 
Michel. The section from Lanslebourg to Susa will be 
ready for traffie by the first of July, and the section 
from St. Michel to Lanslebourg, which suffered so 
severely from the inundations of last year, will be 
opened about the middie of September, in which 
nonth it is expected that the entire line will be com- 
pleted ; and that the railway journey between Paris 
and Turin will be accomplished in twenty-two hours, 

Toe Sonak System in Minrature.—If in con- 
structing @ model of the solar system to scalé we 
represent the sun by a globe 2 feet in diameter, 
Vulcan will have to be shown by a pin’s head at a 
distance of 27 feet from the centre of the ideal sun ; 
Mercury by a mustard seed at a distance of 82 feet; 
Venus by a pea at 142 feet; the earth by a pea at 
215 feet ; Mars by a small peppercorn at a distance 

' 327 feet; the minor planets by grains of sand at 
distances varying from 500 to 600 feet. We should 
have to represent Jupiter by a moderately sized 
orange at nearly a quarter of a mile distance ; Saturn 
by asmall orange at two-fifths of a mile ; Uranus by 
» full-sized cherry at three-quarters of a mile; and 
Neptune by a plum at one mile and a quarter. 

CtrantnGc Gtass.—A method of cleaning glass 
which may be useful where other methods fail is 
civen in the appendix to the second edition of 
Mejor Russell’s “Tannin Process,” published by 
liobert Hardwicke, Piccadilly. Dilute the ordinary 
lydrofluoric acid, sold in gutta-percha bottles, with 
jour or five parts of water, drop it on a cotton rubber 
{oot on the glass), and rub well over, afterwards 
washing. till the acid is removed, The action is 
the same as that of sulphuric acid when used for 
cleaning copper; @ little of the glass is dissolved off, 
sud a fresh surface exposed. The solution of the 

cid in water does not leave a dead surface on the 
class, ag the vapour would; if a strong solution is 
left on long énough to produce a visible depression 
the part affected will be quite bright. This method 
3recommended in some cases for cleaning photo- 
etaphic plates, but weshould think it might also be 
useful in cleaning the insides of bottles, flasks, &c., 
which have got stained through use. 


Tue Duke OF ORMOND AND THE CLERGYMAN.— 
When the Duke of Ormond, whose family name was 
Butler, went over as Lord-Licutenant to Ireland the 
vessel was driven by stress of weather into the 
‘sle of Man, where his grace was hospitably enter- 
tained by the curate of the place, whose name was 
Joseph. The pleasantness of his host induced the 
duke to inquire into his circumstances, and finding 
that they were but scanty, he promised to provide 
‘or him as soon as he was settled in the viceroyship. 
Joseph waited many months in hopes of hearing from 
Lis patron ; but being disappointed he resolved to go 
over to Dublin to remind him of his promise. Des- 
paring of gaining access to the duke, he waited 
upon Dean Swift, and asked his permission to preach 
at the cathedral the next Sunday. The dean, de- 





lighted with his conversation, gave his consent. The 


Lord-Lieutenant with all his court was at church, 
and sat opposite the pulpit. None of them had any 
recollection of Joseph till after naming his text, 
which was in Genesis xl. 23—“Yet did not the chief 
butler remember Joseph, but forgat him.” He made 
so pointed an allusion to the duke and his entertain- 
n. at in the Isle of Man that his features were recog- 
nized; and after the sermon was concluded he was 
invited to the Castle, and soon after a good living 
was presented to him. 


» A WARM HIDING-PLACE. 


THE following adventure, which we nowgive to the 
reader, is one of those that have for a long time 
lain buried, and now for the first time brought be- 
fore the gaze of the public. Among those that 
regarded themselves as living within the confines of 
Boonesborough, though so far from the station that 
bore the name of its founder as to be almost entirely 
unprotected by it, was a settler, known among his 
friends and neighbours by the name of Dick Turner. 
He had built his cabin on the very outskirts of the 
settlements, and, with his wife and three children, 
had for two years lived in peace and quietness, 
unmolested by the savages that were at all times 
in greater or lesser numbers on the war-path. 
Their nearest neighbour was half a mile away down 
the river, out of sight and hearing, and had it not 
been for the smoke that every morning curled above 
the trees one would not have known, standing 
in the doorway of Dick Turner's cabin, but that 
his was the only settlement for miles around, for on 
every hand the forest was unbroken and solemn. 

One afternoon, the last of August, as Dick was 
at work in his clearing, and as it chanced at a point 
as far distant as was possible for him to be with- 
out being in the forest, he was startled by the 
sudden appearance of half a dozen Indians, hideous 
with war-paint, who surrounded him almost before 
he was aware of their presence, and before he could 
spring and grasp his rifle which he always carried 
into the field when at work. Startled by their 
sudden appearance, he made a motion towards it, but 
a heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder, and its 
owner said, in broken English : 

“ White man, go with me.” 

“No,” said Dick, looking him full in the face. 
“Can’t do that—much work to do.” 

And he pointed at what he had been doing, and 
then cast a wistful glance at his rifle, that was now 
in the hand of one of the savages. 

“Come,” said the savage, who appeared to be 
the leader, as well as the only one that knew a 
word of English. ‘“ White man must go.” 

Dick glanced towards the cabin, and saw his wife 
standing in the doorway apparently in great alarm 
at his situation. The savages saw her, and after a 
word or two between themselves three of them 
started in that direction. Unperceived by his 
captors, Dick made a sign that his wife fortunately 
understood, and she disappeared within, closing the 
door in sucha manner that the savages failed to 
obtain admittance, as Dick saw to his great joy; 
after trying it for a few moments, they hastily 
returned and joined the others. Evidently small in 
point of numbers, they cared not to waste time that 
would be necessary for a siege, so they had desisted 
from their efforts to make captives of the woman and 
children. 

“Come,” said the savage, laying his hand on his 
captive’s shoulder. 

And Dick, who had felt his heart leap that his 
loved ones were left behind, went almost cheerfully 
into the forest in which the shadows of night were 
already beginning to gather, casting only one back- 
ward glance at his home, to wonder when he 
should see it again. Then he resolutely looked 
forward for the fate the future had in store for 
him. That future might be a long captivity, or it 
might be death; yet, as he walked amid his captors, 
and the shadows grew deeper about him, a hope was 
in his heart that he might escape perhaps before 
the sun should rise on the morrow. 

To us, in these latter days, the prospect would 
have seemed clear enough, with those savages ever 
on thealert about him, but our fathers of those days 
were made of stuff that only shone the brightest 
when the danger was the greatest. 

That night was a long and weary one to Dick. 
Evidently they cared not to be so near to the 
settlement, or else they feared pursuit, and they 
stopped not for rest or food until the sun was an 
hour high the next day. Then, as if feeling secure, 
they made along halt, made a fire, and one of the 
number shooting a deer, they cooked and made a 
plentiful repast. ie 

Thus far the savages had used him well, only 
taking the precaution to fasten his hands behind his 
back in such a manner that he found.it impossible to 


use them in the least, although they had taken care 
that the thongs should not cut into the flesh so as to 
be rendered painful. They had been very conside- 
rate of his comfort, and he determined by appearing 
as cheerful as possible to drive away from their minds 
any thoughts that might savour of an unwillingness 
to accompany them, so that his chances of escape 
might be easier than if their suspicions were con- 
stantly on the alert. 

In this manner the day passed, and with the first 
shades of evening they made preparation to encamp. 
A fire was made—as they seemed to consider them- 
selves so far off from the settlements that they need 
fear no danger from the whites—and a couple of the 
party soon brought in game enough to afford them a 
generous supper ; this cooked and partaken of, they 
all lay down to rest, Dick with a savage on either 
side of him, so close that he could not stir without 
their being aware of the motion, and as an extra pre- 
caution they had bound his feet together as tightly 
as his wrists, and the prisoner’s heart began to sink 
within him as it had not done before, for he saw no 
possible chance of escape offered to him. 

A couple of hours passed, and still Dick had not 
closed his eyes. One after another of the savages 
dropped off, as he knew by their hard, regular breath- 
ing, until at last he knew that he was the only one 
of the group who was not asleep. Oh! if his hands 
were only free how soon he would be at liberty again. 

He pulled out the thongs with all his power until 
they cut deep into his flesh like the keen edge of a 
knife, and at last, to his great joy, he found that the 
knot that held his left hand had slipped a little. 
Another strain and it moved a little farther, and 
with another it was parted so far asunder that 
he pulled his hand through, and as he said afterwards 
he never experienced such a thrill of satisfaction as 
he did at that moment. 7 

The savage lying on the left side of him moved, 
and he lay perfectly motionless, almost holding his 
breath, with his hand under him in the same position 
as when confined, but the Indian only stretched 
himself a little and then went off to sleepagain. Dick 
now set to work to free his other hand, but the knot 
was drawn so hard that even with the help of the 
other he found it impossible todoso. He remem- 
bered his pocket-knife, and that he had given it to 
his boy to play with upon going out to work the 
afternoon of his captivity. If he had it now how 
quickly he would be a free man. 

The moon had risen and was shining through 
the branches of the trees, and he saw its rays 
glittering on the blade of a knife in the belt of the 
savage who had sorecently moved. It was a despe- 
rate undertaking, but his situation required desperate 
measures. With the utmost caution he stretched 
out his liberated hand, and slowly drew the knife 
from its resting-place. The Indian never stirred, 
and his deep breathing told Dick that he was sleep- 
ing soundly. 

A moment more and he was lying with the cords 
cut from his limbs, with noné of the savages aware of 
his movements. Now came the most difficult part of 
the operation—to rise to his feet and get beyond the 
confines of the camp-fire without awakening any of 
his captors. 

But Dick proved equal to the emergency. Slowly, 
and with the utmost caution, he rose upon his hands 
and knees.. The snapping of a twig he knew would 
betray him to the watchful ears of those about him. 
On his feet at last, he stepped over the sleeping 
savage whose knife he held in his hand, and slowly 
approached the Indian by whose side his rifle was 
lying. That he did not mean to leave behind, as he 
would need it for his own protection and to pro- 
cure food with. before he could regain his home. 
Stooping down, his hand was upon it when the 
savage, awakened by the slight motion he made, es- 
sayed to spring to his feet. That action cost him 
his life, for Dick plunged the knife he still held in his 
hand into his breast, and he fell back with a deep 
groan. 

All caution now was needless, for every savage 
was awakened, and, snatching up his rifle, Dick 
sprang into the forest, followed by @ war-whoop 
from the lips of every red-skin. 

A moment was only required to show them the 
situation and to shake off the sleep that hung 
heavily on their eyelids. They saw their dead com- 
rade on the ground, and caught a glimpse of their 
ptisoner as he sprang away. Then with another 
fierce war-whoop breaking from their throats they 
started in pursuit. 

Dick’s blood ran cold as he heard the shouts that 
rang through the forest, and well he knew that if he 
again fell into their hands he need expect no mercy, 
for they would avenge the death of their. comrade 
by the most fiendish tortures. With only a few 
paces the start, he knew he had not much chance of 
escape, but, slight as it was, he determined to make 





the best possible use of it, 
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For about half a mile the same distance was kept 
between them; then in spite of all his efforts 
they gained upon him, and he knew that in a few 
minutes more he would be in their power unless he 
could manage to deceive them in some mannerand 
get them on another track. There was little hope of 


his doing this, yet it was his only chance, and he 
looked about for an opportunity to put it into execu- 
ti 


The part of the forest he was now in was very 
dense, sd that only a few straggling moonbeams 
found their way here and there through the tree- 
tops. No Indian was as yet in sight, though they 
Were scattered on every side through the forest, 
trusting more to their sénse of hearing than to fol- 
lowing the trail made. A large tree lay on the 
ground before him, and as he passed by he saw 
there was a cavity sufficiently large for him to force 
his body into it. Here was the hiding-place he 
sought, and he at once availed himself of it. Placing 
his rifle in before him, he forced his way in for a 
distance of perhaps twenty feet, where he lay 





perfectly quiet, though almost afraid that the beat- 

ing of his heart would betray him to his enemies. 
Hardly was he safely ensconced, when he heard 

the footsteps of the Indians as they hurried by, and 


in a few moments they had died away, and for the 
» he had plunged the knife into the 
breast of the savage he experienced a sensation of 
relief. Still he knew that he could remain where 
he was but afew moments, until assured that they 
had all passed by; for ere long they would discover 
their mistake, and retarn to look for his trail. He 

», and Bystriking out in an opposite 
direction from that he had been pursuing he hoped 
le pursuit, 

Five, ten minutes passed, and Dick was on the 
point of emerging from his hiding-place when he 
was startled by the sound of a footstep above his 
head: An fndian was walking along the log, and he 
could hardly fail to see the cavity and the marks he 
had made in forcing an entrance to his hiding-place, 
and ho again gave way to despair, which was aug- 
mented a moment afterns the savage gave a shrill 
whoop to call his companions. 

Then he knew too well that his retreat was dis- 
covered, but he lay perfectly quiet, hoping ‘against 
his better jndgment that he might yet escape. 

In a few moments he knew by the sound of feet 
that the savages were all tocether, and he heard a 
consultation, not one word of which he could under- 
stand, but he was not long left in suspense as to 
what they had agreed upon. He heard some at work 
at the entrance of the log, while others were herp- 
ing brushwood above him, and he knew by this that 
his hiding-place was diseovered and that he was to be 
burnt alive inside the log. 

To describe the terrible agony that convulsed the 
heart of Dick as he became aware of the object 
of his enemies is more than our pen can do. He was 
not afraid to die, but.a death by fire is one from which 
the bravest would shrink. There was no chance of 
dying by suffocation, for the Iog was full of seams 
that admitted the air. No, death would not come to 
his relief until the red flames should enwrap his body 
like a winding sheet. 

And this would not be done. Hours must elapse 
before the flames would reach him. The tree was a 
resinous pine and would burn briskly for awhile on 
the outside, but the interior of the shell was damp, 
and would not catch so readily. But the torture 
would be only the more prolonged. Death would 
come at last, but not until it had been experienced as 
it were a dozen times over by the unhappy man 
within. 

Higher and higher'the red flames rose as the dry 
brushwood was heaped upon the glowing pile. Likeso 
many spirits of evil, the red demons worked at their 
terrible task. To avenge their comrade was grimly 
in their minds, and as the minutes went on they 
listened for some shriek to come from the flames to 
delight their savage hearts. 

And our friend in his fiery prison, how bore he the 
terrible ordeal ? Already he could feel the heat, and 
a few moments more it would be insupportable. 

Once he had tried to escape, but found that the 
aperture had been so securely closed up that it was 
impossible. Death by their arrows would he thought 
have been better than by the James; but this was 
denied him. 

Hotter and hotter it became, until at last he felt a 
stinging on his leg as he lay upon his side. A place 
had burnt through, and now the terrible torture had 
begun. The end was now not far away, and with 
thoughts of his wife and children uppermost in his 
breast he waited for death. 

Higher and higher rose the red flames as tho 
savages worked steadily for the death of their victim, 
but it was so fated that theirs was to be accomplished 
first. A loud report, and a volley of bullets came 
ringing through the leaves, and the five savages fell 
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to rise no more; the next moment a dozen of Dick’s 
neighbours, who had been in pursuit all the past day 
and night, rushed forward, and an exclamation of 
disappointment fell from their lips as they saw no- 
thing of the object of their search. 

The next moment the report of a rifle rang out as 
if from the very centre of the fire, startling them 
back apace, but the next moment one of them who 
had been examining the end of the log that as yet 
was untouched by the fire exclaimed: 

“ Quick, boys! put out the fire. He is in this 
log ; they were roasting him alive!” 

With a will the brands were scattered in the forest, 
and in a few moments Dick was hauled out more 
dead than alive, though not much burnt; and after- 
wards whenever he told his story he always said 
that his rifle saved his life, the heat causing it to be 
discharged just at the right moment. 

A. L. M. 





FACETIZA. 





A youne man who was crossed in love attempted 
suicide recently by taking a dose of yeast powder. 
He immediately rose above his troubles. 

A BAD SPECULATION. 

A young medical student who has been attending 
leetures for some time, and who considered himself 
exeéedingly good-looking and fascinating, made a 
deadly onslaught on the heart and fortane of a 
bleoming ‘young lady. 

After a prolonged -siege the lady surrendered. 
They were married. The same afternoon the young 
wife sent for and exhibited to the astonished husband 
a “beautiful” little daughter, age threes years and 
a half. 

“Good heavens! then you were a widow?” ex- 
claimed the student. 

“ Yes, my dear, and this is Amelia, my youngest ; 
to-morrow Augustus, James, and Reuben will arrive 
from the country, and then I shall have my children 
together once more.” 

The unhappy husband replied not a word; his 
feelings were too deep for utterance. The “other 
little darlings” arrived. 

Reuben was six years, James nine, and Angnustts 
a-saucy boy of twelve. -They were delighted to hear 
that they had a new papa, because they could now 
live at home, and have all the playthings they 
wanted. 

The “ new papa,” as soon as he could speak, re- 
marked that Augustus and James did not much re- 
semble Reuben and Amelia. 

“Well, no,” said the happy mother; “my first 
husband was quite a different style of man from my 
second—complexion, temperament, colourof the hair 
and eyes—all different.” 

This was too much. He had not only married a 
widow, but was herthird husband and the stepfather 
of four children. 

“ But the fortune,” thought he ; “that, however, will 
make amends.” 

He spoke of her fortune. 

The coneeit was quite out of the Michigander, 
who, finding that he had made a complete goose of 
himself, retired toa farm, where he could have a’ 
chance of making “‘ his” boys useful, and make them 
sweat for the deceit practised upon him by their 
mother. 


An Intsn Burt.—“TI say, Tim, if I, place my 
money in the bank to-day, how soon ean I draw 
it out again?” “Oh,” responded Tim, “ sure, an’ 
if you put it in to-day you can get it out to-morrow 
by giving afortnight’s notice.” 

A GENTLEMAN mentioned to Archbishop Whately 
that he had been. canght in the rain, and was wet 
through. “Are you really wet through?” said the 
Archbishop ; “I was never wet through)ia.my life— 
never farther than-my skin.” 

A Lapy having accidentally broken her smelling~ 
bottle, her husband, who was very petulant, said to 
her, “I declare, my dear, everything that belongs to 
you is more or less broken.” “True,” replied the 
lady ; “for even you are a little cracked.” 

STAMMERING.—Old Bobus declares that the 
reason women never stammer is because ‘they talk 
so fast a stammer has no chance to get in. People 
stutter because they hesitate. But whoever knew 
a woman to hesitate about anything ? 

Count D’Orsay’s Coat.—The name D’Orsay was 
attached by tailors to any kind of raiment, till Ves- 
tris tried to turn the Count into ridicule. Applica- 
tion was made to his tailor for a coat. made exactly 
after the Count’s pattern. The man sent notice of 
it to his patron, asking whether he should supply the 
order, and the answer being in the affirmative, the 
garment was made and sent home. No doubt 
iVOrsay imagined that some enthusiastic admirer 








had in this way sought to testify his appreciation 


but on going to the Olympic Theatre to witness , 
new piece he had the gratification of seeing his coq; 
worn by Liston as a burlesque of himself.—zy, 
Grantley Berkeley's Life. 

SOME DIFFERENCE. 

A few weeks ago a little fellow, Eddy, not slow j; 
roguery, complained that James had been throwin: 
stones at him. The teacher inquired.and found ¢h, 
charge correct. She said to Bddy: 

“What do you think you ‘should do if you wer 
teaching, and had such a boy as that ?” 

“ T think I should flog him,” was thevready reply 

Upon this James began to fear the result, and 
he filed his complaint. 

“Eddy throwed a ston: at me the other day,” saij 


e. 

“Ah!” said the teacher. ‘I must know about this 
matter. Is it true, Eddy; that you have been throw- 
ing stones at James ?” 

Eddy hung his head, and’ confessed it. 

After a little while the teacher said: 

“ Well, Eddy, what do you think you should d 
with two such boys as you and James ?” 

“T think)” said he, “I should try ’em again !” 


A GENTLEMAN who had a vety deaf servant wo: 
advised by a friend to discharge her. “No, no, 
replied the gentleman, with much good feeling 
“that poor creature would never hear of anothe; 
situation.” 

Ir is related that: the clerk of a rural churc! 
recently made the following announcement to the 
congregation: “You are desired to attend a meet 
ing in the vestry at four o’tlock, to consider on tl 
means of "eating the clurch and digesting oth 
matters.” 

A. Lad who had lately gone,to service, havine 
had salad served up at dinner every, day fora wee! 
ran away. When asked why he had left his plac 
he replied, “ They made me yeat grass i’ th’ summ 
an’I wur afeard they’d mak’ me yeat hay i’ ti 
winter, an’ I could no’ stand that, so I war off.” 


MAN A VERB. 
A parochial teacher who delights in calling fort! 


‘the thinking powers of his pupils’ lately asked 


member of one of the younger classes to give him : 
example of a verb. 

“Man,” replied the boy, quite readily. 

“ How so, my child ?” inquired his master. 

“ Because,” added the little philosopher, “a v« 
expresses being, doing, suffering ; and if that is tr 
man is the greatest verb I know, for he unites ¢! 
whole three.” : 

“My dear,” said a lady to a little child whos: 
hands were filled with painted sweets, which so 
friend had given it, “those things are not good 
you to eat.” “But, mamma,” responded the chi! 
“if they are not good to eat may I take somo { 
medicine ?” 

A wae entered a groeer’s shop some years ag 
which had for its sign “The Two Baboons,” and, a 
dressing himself to the proprietor, said, “ I wish ' 
see your partner.” “I have no partner, sir.” “! 
beg your pardon, sir, and hepe you will excuse t! 
mistake.” “Oh, there's no harm done; but whc' 
made you think there were two of as?” “Yow 
sign,” he replied, “‘ The Two Baboons,’” 

A Toorntrss ANIMAL.—At a school in ‘the Nort! 
of England, during a lesson on the animal kingdor 
the teacher put the following question: “Can any 
boy name to me an animal of the order edentata— 
that is, a front tooth toothless animal?” A boy 
(whose face beamed with pleasure at the prospect of 
a good mark) replied, “Ican!” “Well, what is th: 
animal?” “My grandmother!” replied the bo) 
with great glee. 

In the County Court.at Dover recently the jud: 
having asked a witness, ‘What is an ‘Anthony 
pig ?” he replied, “The littlest, your honour. 1! 
little pig is alwaysztuthony-” “Phe Judge: “ An 
why Anthony?” This posed the witness; but t! 
attorney in the case (a gentleman “well up” in 
archeology) came to the rescué, saying, “I believ: 
your honour, it is associated With the saint of tha 
name, from the fact that in his unhappy time t! 
sthallest and least valuable pig was usnally picked 
for the Church.” 

Catrrornian Exoquence.—One of the defendan's 
in a case recently decided in San Francisco forfeit«:! 
his bail, and skedaddled, leaving his counsel in the 
lurch, but that did not trouble the counsel, w»° 
gave cause for his absence in the following style :— 
“Let the waves of public opinion rage, roll, and roa", 
I will not desert my client even if he. deserts ™. 
Sir—r—r, I e he is one.of those. men who pr - 
fer basking in the sunshiny slopes. of the Sic 
Nevadas to languishing in the cells of the Bastile + 
San Quentin. Sir—r—r, these defendants are Iris 
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men. The blood of their countrymen has been on 
every battle-field.” Atthis point the counsel seemed 
to have got beyond his depth, for he suddenly sub- 
sided. 

Tue passion of the French for theatrical amuse- 
ments, and the patience with which they wait at tho 
doors of theatres for the sake of obtaining a good 

lace for witnessing thé performance, are well known. 
At a crowded French theatre a woman fell from the 
gallery into the pit, and was picked up by one of the 
spectators, who, hearing her groaning, asked her if she 
was much injured. ‘ Much injured!” exclaimed the 
woman, “I should think I am. I have lost the best 
seat in the very middle of the first row.” 

A counTRY apothecary was observed by a friend 
to be in the habit of draining all medicine phials 
returned to him by patients into one large bottle 
which stood upon his counter. Wondering what 
could be his object in accumulating this strange mix- 
ture, the friend one day imterrogated him on the 
point. “Seem’ly,” he said, “you can have no reason 
for amess like that.” “My dear fellow,” replied the 
apothecary, “that is the most scientific medicine I 
have got in. my shop. Simple medicines are very 
well for simple complaints; but that’s the stuff for a 
patient with a complication of disorders.” 

REMARKABLE GoOOSEBERRY.—In several parts of 
the country it is said that the late cold weather has 
played old gooseberry with the plums.—Punch. 

From THE Lorp CHAMBERLAIN’s Orricr.—Why 
is a. lord-in-waiting at Court unsuited, by his pro- 
fessional duty, for joining in a quadrille set of 
eight? Because he’s always dancing a-ten-dance.— 
Punch. : 

WHICHEVER ou PiEasz.—A correspondent, who 
siens herself “Tilly Slowboy,” writes to.ask whe- 
ther the pictures she sees in the National Portrait 
Exhibition labelled as painted by Tilly Kettle, aro 
the works of a male or female artist.— Punch. 

Goop AND Bap Sririts.—A new brandy is adver- 
tized at railway stations in white letters on a dark 
ground in the form of a vine-leaf. Let us hope this 
is an improvement on existing brandies. Very many 
of them.would be too truly indicated by a title in- 
scribed on the picture of a potato.—Punch. 

. Dorxe THE OLD ’UnN.—We are glad to hear that 
Mr. Chaplin, the owner ef Hermit, has given 12,0002. 
of his winnings to the fund for restoring Lincoln 
Cathedral, Oonsidering who the old gentleman is 
who in the proverb is said to “look over Lincoln,” 
this is a highly appropriate gift. He will hence- 
forth look over the Cathedral with more satis- 
faction than ever. We would suggest that an- 
other 12,0002 of Mr. C.’s Derby winnings might 
advantageously be given’ towards the foundation 
of a “Chaplaincy” for the Jockey Club, with a 
“box” at Tattersall’s attached.—Punch. 

SHARP LAD! 

Giles, junior: “ Which o’'them ’osses mus’ Tha’ to 
dra’ them tnrmuts, fa’ather ?” 

Giles, senior : “ Th’old mare. Allus wear out th’eld 
fust.” 

Giles, junior : “Oh, zackly! Then p’r’aps you'll 
go an’ ketch un yourself !"—Fun. 

Historicat.— Why was Gessler rather hardly 
treated by the Swiss? Becanse they rebelled 
against him when he only wished to bag a Tell (a 
bagatelle).—Fun. 

PASSING STRANGE. 

Waggish Old Gent: “1 tell you a queer thing, 
pd dear. My wife and I were born on the same 

y a 

Sweet Innocent : “ Dearme !” 

W. 0. G.: “Aye—and we were married or the 
same day too !” 

Sweet Innocent : “ Dear—dear me !”— Fun. 

A Srnurxinc Ipza:—A discontented farmer, re- 
siding near Gawcott, writes to askus what we think 
of the agricultural labourers refusing to work. We 
consider that they are very properly upholding the 
won’ t-dig-nity of labour.—Fun. 








Rose. Crop.—Mr. Blunt, the British Viee-Consul 
at Adrianople, in his report to the Foreign Office 
this year, gives an account of the rose fields of the 
vilayet of Adrianople, extending over 12,000 or 
14,000 acres, and supplying by far the most impor- 
tant souree of wealth in the district. This is the 
season for picking the roses—from the latter part of 
April to the early part of June; and at sunrise the 
plains look like a vast garden full of life and 
fragrance, with hundreds of Bulgarian boys and 
girls gathering the flowers into basketsand sacks, 
the air impregnated'with the delicious scent, and the 
Scene énlivened by songs, ing and. music. It is 
estimated that the rose districts of Adrianople 
duced in the seasomof 1866 about 700,000 miscals of 


attar of roses (the miscal being 14 drachm), the price 
averaging rather more.than 3s. per miscal. If the 
weather is cool in spring, and there are copious falls 
of dew and occasional showers, the crops prosper, 
and an abundant yield of oil is secured. The season 
in 1866 was so favourable that eight okes of petals 
(less than 231b.), and in some cases seven okes, 
yielded a miscal of oil, If the weather is hot and 
dry it takes double that quantity of petals. The 
culture of the rose does not entail much trouble or 
expense. Landis cheap and moderately taxed. In 
a favourable season a donum (40 paces square) well 
cultivated will produce 1,000 okes of petals, or 100 
miscals of oil, valued at 1,500 piastres; the expenses 
would be about 540 piastres—management of the 
land, 55; tithe, 150; picking, 75; extraction, 260— 
leaving 2 net profit of 960 piastres, or about SJ. 11s. 
An average crop generally gives about 5/. per donum 
clear of all expenses. The oil is extracted from the 
petals by the ordinary process of distillation. The 
attar is bought up for foreign markets, to which it 
passes through Constantinople and Smyrna, where it 
is generally dispatched to undergo the process of 
adulteration with sandal wood and other oils. It is 
said that in London the Adrianople attar finds a 
readier sale when it is adulterated than when it is 
genuine. 








SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


I nove to look on a scene like this 
Of wild and careless play, 

And persuade myself that I am not old, 
And my locks are not yet gray ; 

For it stirs the blood of an old man’s heart, 
And makes his-pulses fly, 

To catch the thrill of a happy voice, 
And the light of a pleasant eye. 


I have walked the world for fourscore years, 
And they say that I am old— 

That my heart is ripe for the reaper Death, 
And my years are well nigh told. 

It is very true—it is very true— 
T am old, and I “bide my time;” 

But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 
And I half renew my prime. 


Play on! play on! I am with you there, 
In the midst.of your merry ring; 

I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 
And the rush of the breathless:swing. 

I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 
And I whoop the smothered call, 

And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 
And I care not for the fall. 

IT am willing to die when my time shall come, 
And I shall be glad to go— 

For the world at best is a weary place, 
And my pulse is getting low: 

But the grave is dark, and the heart will fail 
In‘treading its gloomy way ; 

And it wiles my breast from its dreariness 
To see the young so gay. ; 








GEMS. 





You may glean knowledge by reading, but you 
must separate the chaff from the wheat by thinking. 
TueRB is no condition so low but may have hopes; 
nor-any so high that it is out of the reach of fears. 
As daylight can be seen through the.smallest holes, 
so.do the: most.trifling things show a person’s cha- 
racter. 
TueRe is nothing like a fixed, steady aim, with an 
honourable purpose. It dignifies your nature and in- 
sures your success. 
THERE is no man, let him be as wise as he may, 
who knows what circumstances are calculated to 
make him really happy. 
Love or Sow.—She who loves ‘show is ‘unquali- 
fied to show love. We should, therefore, avoid con- 
tracting an intimate friendship with.a female whose 
love of the gay and frivolous has closed her heart to 
the influence of heroic virtmes. 
A BRicuT and beautiful bird is.hope; it comes to 
us amid the darkness.and the storm, and sings the 
sweetest.song; when our spirits are saddest, and the 
lone-soul'is weary, and longs to pass away, it warbles 
its sunniest notes and lightens again the tender fibres 
of our hearts that grief has been tearing away. 











Eecs mv Pants.—The prices of eggs per 1,000 
have been at different periods asfollows in the Paris 
market :—-1804, 48f.; 1826, 64f. 50c.; 1645, 48f. 74c. ; 
1846, 50f: 27c.; $850, 43f. 79c.; 1852, 45f. 82c.; 1863, 
S0f. 19¢.; 1866, 60f. And the consumption has risen 
from 74,000,000 in 1807 to, 174,600,000 in 1853. 





which encircle the city, but more than half is fur- 
nished by Le Calvados, L’Ornes, and the Somme 

From the latter and the Pas de Calais are derived tho 
English supplies. Around Houdan are the villages 
of Goussainville, de St. Lubin, and La Haye. Near 
La Fléche au Mans are Villaine and Boce ; also som: 

hamlets ‘near St. Pierre Dive, Lisieux, Calvados 

and Beauvais in the Somme—all localities abounding; 
in poultry. The ports at which the greatest 
amount of activity takes place are Calais, Cherbourg, 
and Honfleur; at Calais the eggs are packed in cases 
with straw, 1,100 to the case. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES 





When black walnut or mahogany-coloured furni- 
ture becomes discoloured or damaged anyone may, 
at a very small cost, “shine it up” like new. 
Provide a few pence’ worth of burnt umber and 
Indian red. For mahogany colour mix Indian red 
with copal varnish till the’ right colour is secured ; 
thin with benzine, and add a little boiled linseed oil 
if it dries faster than desirable. For black walnut 
colour mix both pigments in such proportions as ne- 
cessary. 

Rust REMOVED From Mertais.—Plunge the blade 
in a bath of diluted hydrochloric (muriatic) acid; say 
one pint of the acid to one quart of water. Leave it 
there for twenty-four hours ; then take it out and rub 
well.with a scrubbing-brush.. The oxide will com: 
off like dirt under the action of soap. Should any 
still remain, as is likely, in the corroded parts, retwr» 
the blade to the bath for a few hours more, and re- 
peat the scrubbing. The blade will then present t! 
appearance of dull lead, It must then be well washed 
in plain water several times, and thoroughly dried 
before a fire. Lastly, a litthe rubbing with oil and 
fine emery powder will restore the polish. Should 
oil or grease have mingled with the rust, as is usual! y 
the case, it will be necessary to remove it bya hot 
solution of soda before submitting the metal to th: 
acid. This last attacks the rust alone, without in 
juring the steel; but the washing in plain water is 
all important, as, after the process, the metal will ab 
sorb oxygen from the atmosphere freely, if amy trace 
of the acid be allowed to remain. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 











Iris estimated that 700,000 tons of water pass 
over the Niagara falls every minute. 

A MAIDEN lady, named Mary Smith, died:lately at 
Banbury Hall, Uttoxeter, aged 100. 

WE have details of observations of the planet Mer- 
cury made by the Chinese astronomers as’ far back as 
the year 118. 

Tue Viceroy of Egypt is the richest man in the 
world. He owns a fourth of the.entire soil of his 
country. 

Tue Post Office department at Washington is 
about to sell at anction 6,000 photographs which 
have been sent.in letters that have found their way 
to the dead letter office. 

At present 1,200 horses are engaged im conveyinc 
passengers and goods:across Mont Cenis. Allowing 
ten miles a day for each horse, the result is 12,00: 
miles of horse travel daily across the mountain. 

It is stated that the butchers of Hereford-are get 
ting tenpence a pound for meat, and yet they tender 
to supply the city jail at fivepence.a pound. Either 
the citizens pay dearly, or the prisoners will far« 
badly. 

Grave Vinvs.—In the Rhine district grape vines 
are - kept low and.as near the soil as le, so 
that the heat of the sun may be upo! 
them from the ground, and the ripening is thus car 
ried on through the night by the heat :rediated from 
the earth. 

Tue Grear Eastern Dirricurty.—It is stated 
that the French company that chartered the’Great 
Eastern have disbursed 93,000/., that their liabilities 
are 153,0002, and that their assets may be taken at 
83,0007. The creditors will probably get 6s. 8d. in 
the pound only, and that after a considerable delay. 

An ExTRAORDINARY KNoT.—Among the curious 
things of the Paris Exhibition isa bar of iron about as 
long and as thick as the pole of a carriage, tied in a 
knot, as though it were a ribbon, withont a vestige 
of crack or flaw, and the visitor is assured that it 
was tied when cold. 

MzmoriaL To Jonn Grpson.—A memorial to 
John Gibson, R.A., has been placed near his grave 
in the Protestant Cemetery, Kome. This comprises 
a medallion, with a portrait of the deceased sculptor 
in profile, the work of his pupil, Mr. Spence, and an 





‘These are collected from ten or twelve departments 











epitaph written in feeling terms by Lord. Lytton. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. B—Your request shall be attended to in due time. 

S. 8S.—You may purchase ooaenitn =“ almost any oil- 
man; we can recommend no particular h 

J. K—“Thé Smaggler’s Revenge" is ois 3 alte up to our 
mark, and is therefore declined with thanks. 

__Dempane has no lega! claim en his employer in respect of 

u injary received ia his service. 
” ae —We are not aequaintod with @ cure for a thick 
nper zp neither de we know “whether 2 surgeon could 
At all events, a medical man could advise you. 

: sceiasalannen St. Domingo, or Hi ola, are one and 
the same, and, the exception of C the largest island 

in the West ladies. 

J. R. H—Nene bat the veriest of quacks could give advice 
in your case without seeing you. Go at once to a medical 
mnap, who, we have little doubt, will speedily cure you. 

Exrta.—If you have any self-pride you will wait until the 

gentleman seeks you. If you are couscious of having given 
nim any just cause of offence apologize by letter. 

L. D. G.—If you are so fickle and indecisive that you cannot 
eneke up your mind which of the ladies to marry take 

/unch’s advice “To those about to marry—don't," andeither 
lady will have had a lacky escape. 

MapeLing—An excellent perfame for pocket-handker- 

Liefs may be produced by taking half a pint of rectified 
«pirks of wine, a quarter of an ounce of oil of lavender, and 
uve drops of essence of amborgris well mixed together. 

Ex.ex.—The French proverb, “ A bon chien tine vient jamais 
vn bon os,” signifies “that a good bone does not always come 
to a good dog,” the proper translation being “ that merit does 


uot always meet its due re 

J. K.—If any Saturday be ated “ Whit Saturday "it 
nust be the Saturday preceding Whit Sunday, Whitsuntide 
verminating on the Tuesday after, like the Saturday before 
iuster Sunday being Easter Eve. 

Cuma J. H.—There may be nothing positively improper in 

young lady asking a gentleman for his photograph. it cer- 
valaly Soukd be indiscreet, and lead the gentleman perhaps 
tv “raw erroneous c 

A7rnos.—If this correspondent will write to us more tem- 
poratel and coherently we will de our best to answer him. 

in his last communication he rudely an answer 
srithout putting a question ! 

Ratrn.—Boatswain is the name of a warrant officer on 
hoard a ship; he has wor of the boats, sails, rigging, co- 

ours, anchors, cables, and cordage. It is the business of 
t bis officer to summon the crew to their duty, and to assist 
with his mates in the working of the ship. 

ARUNDEL.—Very small seed, such as mimulus, lobelia, cal- 
ceolaria, should not be covered with earth, but be sprinkled 
thinly on the soil, which should be previously watered from 

. due rose. Chinese Primula thrives best when covered with 

. layer of damp moss. This seed often fails to grow from 
being too deeply covered with mould. 

X. ¥. Z—You can stain bone orivory blue by immersing it 
for some time in a dilute solution of sulphate of indigo, 
partly satarated with potash, or by steeping it in a strong sv- 
lution of sulphate of copper. The person of whom youpur- 

hase these chemicals will give you the proper ones for the 
other colours. 

Perer.—The founder of the sect called Stoics was Zeno, 
so named from his opening a school in the painted colon- 
nade (Stoa)in Athens, where he taught philosophy, gram- 
mar, logic, and rhetoric. This sect continued for four cen- 
turies; they maintained that to live according to nature 
should be the aim of man; the Stoic might feel pain, but 
could not be conquered by ik 

Ayn OLp Susscetper.—An excellent cement for mending 
china may be made as follows: Take the white of an egg 

and a little flour, which make into a light paste, clear the 
parts to be jo ined from all dust or dirt, spread some of the 
paste on each piece, and press them together; while wet 
wipe off the‘exuding portions both inside and out; then let it 
vemain until quite dry. 

A Reaper.—Carpets may be cleaned with the following 
mixture: 2 gallons of water, with § Ib. of soft soap dissolved 
in it, and 4 oz. of liquid ammonia ; this may be rubbed on 
with a flannel, and the carpet then rubbed dry with a coarse 
cloth. Another is the same quantity of water and soft 
soap, to which add some gall, omitting the ammonia; gall 
preserves the colour. 

PROGRESS. 
Thomas Keppel, sixth Earl of Albemarle. The viscount was 
born in 1832, and was at one time secretary to Lord John 





Rassell. 2. "We must decline to give you the names of the’ 


e(itors of the daily papers you mention; todo so would bea 


—1. Viscount Bury is the eldest son of George | 





gross [breach of literary etiquette. 3. The meaning of com- 
pound householdling may be best explained by a real casein 
— particular district. Six cottages cost their owner over 

Their gross rental is 51/. 7s. peraanum. The ra’ 
as oy RF + for, are above 9/., leaviag only about 5 per 
cent. on the capital. These rates are paid by the landlord 
whether the houses are occupied or not. Thus, whether he 
is enabled to obtain a return for his capital depends u 
how the houses let. The very fact of hiscompounding shows 
that he does not pay as much as the non-compounder. 
4. Handwriting good and ike. 

Warter-Wotr asks us the meaning of a few words in 
Italian: Che (that), allora (then), dal, dalle (of the), St. Vastoro 
(we do not remember this saint), Padre Nostro (Our Father), 
Della Bella (of the beautiful—feminine; or, a proper name, 
that of the name of a famous artist). What “ Water-Wolf” 
means by adding to these words the following motto, “Cats 
aud faces,” passes our comprehension. 

E. T. B. asks us to give him as an especial secret the an 
forthe making of gutta percha cement, which we 
No. 166 of Tx: Lonpon Reaper, under the h . of 
“Household Treasures.” How can “E. T. B.”’ expect that 
we can expend so much time and trouble for the satisfaction 
of asingle individual ? our page is open to all, but ouranswers 
are also for the benefit of all. 

Priscitta.—The league between virtue and nature engages 
all things to assume a front hostile to vice; everyt! on 
earth is arranged for trath and benefit, and there is no place 
in the wide world to hidea rogue. Commit acrime,and the 
earth is made of glass, or as if a coat of snow had fallen ~ 
the ground, revealing the tracks of every partridge, fox, 
squirrel. You cannot recall the spoken word, nor wipe cal 
the foot-track so as to leave no inlet or clue. 

Potty.—1l. A good lotion for sun-freckles may be made 
thus:—Take muriate of ammonia, half s drachm; lavender 
water, two drachms; and distilled water, half a ‘pint; mix 
and apply with a sponge ‘two or three times a day. | You 
may find another recipe in No. 59 of Tus Lonpowx ER. 
2. Handwriting very indifferent indeed. Why not take a 
few lessons from a writing master? 


JUNE. 


She cometh with eager footsteps, 
Not shy and coy like May, 

Yet storing her brightest sunshine 
To sweeten her dying day. 


Her bowers are gay with music 
From the daylight's epee dawn, 

Till the shadowy purple twilight, 
That comes when the day is gone 


All shadows fly from her gealighs, 
Blossoms spring under her tread, 

Ser eager breath drinks the teardrop 
The fickle spring-time has shed. 


She hath stol'n away with sunlight, 
She hath lured away with song, 

And left the joy and the gladness 
That to summer days belong. 


And over the graves in my heart, 
Where vanished joys lie low, 

Her breath brings warmth and verdure, 
And hope's fresh blossoms blow. E. B. 
Drxer, twenty, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, brown hair, , black eyes, 

fair complexion, and @ young Scotch 

must be about his own age. 

W. W.A.,5 ft. 9 in. fair, @ mechanic, respectable, and 
steady. Respondent must be tall, fair, and domesticated; a 
Protestant preferred. 

Leva, seventeen, medium height, fair, brown hair and 
eyes, can play and sing, but no fortune. Respondent must 
be fair, with good prospects. 

Lorrr and Lizzy. “Lotty,” twenty-one, good looking, ac- 
complished, and with a small fortune. “Lizzy,” twenty- 
seven, and dark. Respondents must be dark. 

Lizzrz, Eva, and Evry. “Lizzie,” seventeen, blue eyes, 
brown hair, and fair; “Emma,” eighteen, and dark bairand 
eyes; and “Emily,” eighteen, dark hair and eyes, fair, good 
looking, and fond of music. Respondents must be dark. 

Gustavus, twenty-eight, 5 ft. 9 in., large whiskers and 
beard, a total abstainer, with an income of 2501. @ year, 1,0007. 
in cash, and, being an only child, is sure of a good fortune 
on the death of his parent. The lady must be from twenty 
to twenty-five, of domestic habits, educated, and if with a 
taste for art preferred. 

Apa and Frorey. “Ada,” tall, dark, black hair and eyes, 
fresh coloured, good figure, fond of music, and domesticated, 
with an income of 9s. per week, and will have 2,000/. when 
twenty-one. “Florry,” not tall, bat a good figure, fair, golden 
hair, blue eyes, arched eyebrows, and will have 2,000. when 
of age. Respondents must be dark, with incomes of not less 
than 3i. per week. 

Harry and Tox. “ Harry,” twenty-three, rather below the 
medium height, fair, brown hair and eyes, and with safficient 
means to keep a home. Respondent must not be above 
twenty, 5 ft. 2in.in height,and domesticated. “Tom” is 
twenty-one, medium height, dark black hair, and with a 
sufficiency to keep a wife. Respondent must be respectable, 
domesticated, above 5 ft 5 in. in height, and not above 
twenty. 

Srvas, Sworp, and Sasrerascue, three non-commissioned 
officers in a crack cavalry corps. “Spurs,” twenty-two, 
5 tt. 6 in. in height, fresh weeks neal dark eyes, whiskers 
and moustache. “Sword” 0 admires ees pea 
three, & ft 9 in, in height, fair, and good loo € 
tasche ’ (who fancies brunettes), nell amy 6 ft. lin. in 
height, fresh complexion, and large moustache. 

Maung, thirty-eight, but looks much younger, medium 
height, fair, quiet, engaging manners, active habits, amiable 
disposition, highly educa’ has earned her bread for many 
years, principally by teaching her accomplishments to others, 
yet has thought no work beneath her which it was her duty or 
interest to perform, and has saved a trifle. Respondent must 
be manly, honourable, generous, educated for his business, 
and a member of a Christian church; she has no objection 
to go abroad. 

Mitiicent Haxsox.—1. To clean silk: Sponge with warm 
water and soap, then rub with a dry ory on a flat board, 
and afterwards iron on the inside. Old black silk is im- 








proved by 7 spon with spirits, and may be ironed on the 
right side, placing thin paper over the material to prevent 
glazing. ne You can clean your white feathers as follows: 

Take four ounces of white soap, which dissolve in four pints 
of water, rather hot, in a large basin, and work into a lather. 
Then immerse the feathers, and rub briskly with the hand 
for five or ten minutes; then wash in water, hot as 
your hand can bear, and shake untildry. We gave another 
and very excellent recipe in No. 181 of THE Lonvon Reaper 
under the heading ‘‘ Household T: 3B is 
usually pronounced as if spelled J Bro-em; Leslie, Lesly. 

Jvtt1a,—1, Although we readily give admission to our cor- 
respondence page, we are not bound to question the propriety 
or improp' riety of our correspondent’s requests; would the 
fair “Jalia" herself like us to refuse to insertan answer to 
her communications on the same groands? 2. The hair is 
very pretty. 3. Handwriting very regular and good. 4. The 
poem is prettily conceived, but scarcely suitable to our 
columns. 

X. Z.—1. Being a weekly aes, and paying your rent 
weekly, no written agreement to the contrary, you are bound 
to quit ata week's notice. Not di so, and the landlord 
having given you good notice of his intention, he can double 
sme rent. 2. You cannot leave on You must pe in the 

eek ; paying on only up to — A. A, :~ must ay the 
landlord to you 





Soete 3. 
for money ny: you have ene ae in’ on etase Court 

Evpocta.—The following is a Russian custom: From the 
feast of Easter until the day of our Lord's Ascension, when 
they meet one another, no matter —— oe in the ublic 

wee ont yben te oe ted noe med 0 
sen en thas ct y - . 

is risen indeed,” take the wt in eeeeh Pristel os 
same time, give the kiss of veh Mewes one in do 
This custom of saluting and kissing admits of no distinctim 
of rank or position in life, nor any remembrance of quarrels. 

M. E. W.—We would not be unkind. The proof is that 
we earnestly advise this “ vo lad" to forbear poetizing 
forthe future. He may have discovered Aimself an aptitude 
for making rhyme. No reader, however, of the ogg he 
has enclosed to us would entertain @ like T= wllayed 
“ME. W." poet veree wnat and stick to his business, or 
the consequences may be with worse results than 
he at pod oF oar ny deems , he asked for our 

candid opinion, and we have given it. 

Lorrr.—1. You can obtain a second-class “through” ticket 
from London to Jersey, and from Jersey to available 
for five days, for twenty-oneshillings at any station; however, 
at the London and South-Western Railway you ay for one 
penny purchase a which will give you the par- 
ticulars in detail. 2. We can give no better ceeipe for curl- 
ing the hair than that we gave, sat oe which o iyoes evidently 
allude, in No. 21 of Tits Loxpon Reap: skin is 
natarally very dark, as you say it i you caicee wa mabe it 
eee cad rw Nine than encore as admirable as « 


Porrrr.—The following verses are declined with our very 
best thanks, and although they do _ reach a standard quite 
worthy of print they oe el ay ise: “ bes ges | Love,” 
“ Happiness,” # ba ‘eglected Wite”. ana “ Unspoken 
Love.” W. H. S.,” the MS. is not suitable to our pages. 


Ccteamanmaie REcetveD:— 

Disrart and TANGERT are responded to by—“ Mary ” and 
Isabella.” .“Mary,” fifteen, fair, a — and eyes. 
“ Isabella,” fifteen, fair, and dark hair and 

Epwarp TetaHer by—“ Emma,” a," “seventeen, a htown hair, 
and eyes—“ Rozetta Aguese,” hair and yer, or 
looking, and amiable; Rod Nelly,” 5 ft 4in, in height, 
a og em 1 and biae 7 P nih ee 

B Barccs by—“Jenny,” who tem, very re- 
spectable, and thinks she would suit him; and—“S. A. S.,’ 
twenty-one, medium height, and dark hair and eyes. 

iL oy tH P. Thy amen medium am, very fair, and 
an only dai becca,” nineteen, 5 ft., fair, blue eyes, 
and —_ Handwriting moderately good) ; and— 
“Minnie amilton,” nineteen, mediam height, fair hair, and 
hazel ho 

Lavga by—“G. H. W.,” stostuan, fair, light hair, blue eyes, 
and a sailor in the Royal N’ avy. 

Kare and Emma by—“James” and “John,” mechanics. 
“James,” cmenipane, 5 y * ‘ee and fair; and—“Jobn,” 
twenty-two, 5 ft. 7 in. and 

Bivg-Erep Annie by—“ Bs iand,” twenty-one, dark, OS ge 
tempered, anda in a bank, with a salary of 200/. per 
annum. 

Exity by—“ Lupin,” twenty-two, 5 ft. 8 in. fair, a me- 
chanic, and — steady. 

Neti by—“F. W. i” twenty-five, 5 ft. Gin. in height, 
and not ee 

Heiness by—“ Robert,” twenty-one, 5 ft. 7 in., dark hair 
and eyes, a good income, and in expectation of 300i. a year 
more, and being an amateur portrait painter — “ — 
may have some taste in direction ; and—' 

Exiza or Rose by—*“ F. H.,” twenty, bit. 7 in., ed good- 
looking, and in a situation in a solicitor’s office. 
(Writing good, but a little too formal.) 

Ansiz by—“ Willie,” twenty-two, 5 ft. 10 in., dark hair 
and eyes, a thorough musician, has an income of 6004. a yest, 
and in business as a butcher. (Writing rather good.) 

Jessie H. ny G.,” dark brown complexion, black 


hair, and hazel eyes. 
‘ EsteLa . F.,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 9} in., and good- 
00) 


a 





Part XLX., ror Joty, 1s now Reavy. Paice 6d. 


‘ e* Now Ready, Vow. VIIL of Taz Lonpon Reaper. Price 
8. 


Also, the Trriz and Inpex to Vor. VIIL Price One Pexxr. 
Nos. 2 axp 9 or Tue Lonpon READER HAVB BEEN R5- 
PRINTED. 


N.B.—CoRRESPONDENTS MUstT ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS TO 
THE Eprror or “Tue Lonpon Reaper,” $34, Strand, W.C. 

tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts. 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors should retain 
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